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DESIGN FOR EMBROIDERING A LOBSTER NAPKIN 
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[See the Story,““John Ligon’s Revenge.””) 
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FICHU FOR EVENING. BONNET AND HAT. 









































BLACK LACE WRAP FOR EVENING. HATS. 
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BLACK AND GRAY FELT BONNETS FOR SPRING. 
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The Letter in the Candle. 


Written by J. CLARKE. Composed by R. COOTE. 








PIANO. 





1, There’sa __let-ter in the can-dle, It _pointsdi-rect to me; How the 
2. —_ and fear a-like perplex me; Oh! gn a dread ; How 
3. ow glad-ly I re-mem-ber,’Tistwoshort months,no more,Sincea 


lit - tle spark is shining, From whomever can it be? oo brighter still and brighter, Likea 
ma-ny i-dle fan-cies You con-jure in my head. en those we love are absent, How 
let - ter in the can-dle Shone out as bright before. Then the darling messenger Came 


lit-tle sun-ny ray, And I dare to guess the writer, For it drives suspense away. 
wan-ton-ly you play, Ev’-ry shadow seems a substance, And drives suspense away. 
and safetome, If _ this is on-ly from the same, How welcome it shall be. 














THE LETTER IN THE CANDLE. 
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And send a lov-ing 








Shed your beams on me, 





Bright spark of hope, 
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Bright spark of hope, 
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Shed yourbeamson me, And speed the lov-ing mes-sage From far a-cross the sea. 
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VIEW OF CENTENNIAL BUILDINGS FROM GEO RGE’S HILL. 
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BY HENRY J. 


VERNON. 





HE Philadelphia Park, 
or Fairmount Park, as 
it is otherwise called, 
where the Centennial 
Exhibition is to be 
Man held, is the largest of 
hae its kind in the world. 
It covers three thou- 

a sand acres of ground, 
RUSTIC BRIDGE. while Hyde Park, the 
famous London one, covers lessthan four hundred. 
Infact the whole seven London parks, Hyde Park, 
Regents, Victoria, Greenwich, Finsbury, Batter- 
sea, and St. James, ‘‘ would not,’’ to quote the 
words of Mr. Hepworth Dixon, an eminent Eng- 
lish author and traveler, ‘‘ make one Fairmount 
Park.”” The New York Park, spacious and noble 








as it is, has an area of only about a quarter of 
that of the Philadelphia Park. 

The Philadelphia Park is also one of the most 
beautiful. ‘Neither the Prater in Vienna,’’ says 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon, to quote the same impar- 
tial authority, ‘‘nor Los Delicias in Seville, nor 
the Bois de Boulogne, though bright and varied, 
can compare, in physical beauty with Fairmount 
Park.’” It owes this superioiity in part to its 
varied surface, in part to its noble clumps of 
woodland, and in part to the fact that two ex- 
ceptionally picturesque rivers, the Schuylkill and 
the Wissahickon, wind through it. The Schuyl- 
kill averages about a quarter of a mile in width, 
and in some places is shut in so as to look like a 
broad lake, while in others it flows smoothly on 
between leafy and overhanging banks. For nearly 

















Fairmount Basin. 
Fairmount Bridge. 
Girard Avenue Bridge. 
N. Y. B. RB. Bridge. 
Reading R. R. Bridge. 
. Falls Bridge. 
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‘MAP OF A PORTION OF THE PARK. 
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A FOUNTAIN IN THE PARK. 

three miles this lovely river thus diversifies the 
scenery of the Park. Beyond this, the Park 
follows the course of the Wissahickon, within 
narrower limits, however. We engrave a map 
of the Park, up to the point where the Wissa- 
hickon empties into the Schuylkill, so that our 
readers may realize its size as well as see exactly 
where the Exhibition buildings are located. The } 
space occupied by the latter, though it covers 
sixty aores, is but a trifle, it will be observed, 
compared with the rest of the three thousand 
acres. 

Nearly the entire surface of the Park was oc- 
cupied, from the very first settlement, by the 
country-seats of rich Philadelphians. Here was 
Landsdown, the princely residence of the Penns ; 
here was Mount Pleasant, where Gen. Arnold } 
lived ; here was Solitude; here a score of others. 
/ Almost the whole of it, in this way, came to be 
laid out in lawns, and ornamented with trees, } 
many of which have since grown to colossal size. } 
When these properties were purchased for the } 
public, the Park was thus, so to speak, made to 
hand. In addition to rare trees, that had been 
set out by the original proprietors, many noble 
forest-trees were allowed to remain. Some of 
the finest tulip-poplars, black walnuts, chestnut- 
oaks, and oaks, to be found in this part of the } 
United States, are thus to be seen there. Rocky } 








ravines, dells, cascades, wooded islands, swell. 
ing uplands, meadows and lawns, diversify the 
Philadelphia Park. From ,George’s Hill, Bel- 
mont, gnd other €levated points’ within it, views 
of surpassing beauty break on the spectator. 
Speaking of one of these views, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon says that it ‘‘ combines the several beauties 
of the view from Richmond Hill and Greenwich 
Hill. There is a richly wooded country rolling 
backward into space. There is the wide and 
winding river at your feet; and just beyond the 
river, spires and steeples, towers and domes; 
and rising over all, like a new Parthenon, the 
noble pile called Girard College. Seen on a 
sunny day, in the Indian Summer, when the 
forest-leaves are burning gold and crimson, and 
the shining marble flashes through the air, the 
view is one of the things, which ‘seen, becomes 
a part of sight.’’’ A hundred years ago, the 
Marquis de Chastellux was equally impressed by 
the splendid landscape which unrolled itself be- 
fore his eyes, on every side, as he drove from 
Philadelphia to the Falls of Schuylkill, now in- 
closed in the Park, and back again. ‘‘ Nothing 
can equal,’’ he says, ‘‘the beauties of the coup 
@ ail, which the banks of the Schuylkill present, 
in descending toward the south from the Falls 
to Philadelphia.’” We give the view, that Mr. 
Hepworth Dixon speaks of, at the end of this 
article. 





A RAVINE IN THE PARK. 
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ON THE WISSAHICKON. 


With excellent taste, the Park Commissioners 
have interfered but very little with the natural 
character of the grounds, but contenting them- 
selves with laying out broad drives, and cutting 
necessary foot-paths, have left dell and glen and 
woodland to their native wildness. In a few 
places, however, they have introduced, appro- 
priately, horticultural and even architectural 
effects. Broad flower-beds of vivid hues, foun- 
tains and rustic bridges, are scattered thus, here 
and there. Statues, in bronze and marble, are 
placed, also, at proper points. We give, as the 
initial letter of this article, an engraving of one 
of the many rustic bridges in the Park. We also 
give on the preceding page, engravings of one 
of the smaller fountains, and of one of the many 
romantic ravines. 

The Wissahickon, though a smaller stream than 
the Schuylkill, is even more picturesque. The 
Park here narrows very considerably, following 
the course of the river, and including the heights 
on either side. The road is terraced on the 
right bank, with the river on the left. The 
hill-sides rise precipitously, and are clothed 
with hemlock, cedar, and pine, as well as with 
ash, hickory, and other deciduous trees. As 
you drivealong, following the windings of the 
Toad, you meet a constant succession of sur- 


prises, here a ferny dell, there a dark pool, and } 





everywhere bursts of sunlight breaking through 
the dense woodlands. With the exception of the 
Dargle, near Dublin, there is no scenery, within 
an hour's drive of any other great city of the 
world, so wild and romantic as that which the Wis- 
sehickon presents. A stranger, unexpected'y 
dropped down on its banks, might think himself 
a thousand miles from civilization. We give two 
engravings of bits of scenery on the Wissahickon. 
There are, however, scores of others as fine. 

The grounds selected for the Centennial Exhi- 
bition occupy a spacious table-land, in that part 
west of the Schuylkill, which is nearest to the city. 
They are convenient of access, therefore, and this 
convenience has been increased, by laying tracks 
for horse-railways up to the very entrance to the 





ON THE WISSAHICKON. 


grounds. None of the preceding World’s Fairs, 
not even that at Vienna, could be compared, in 
point of position, with that at Philadelphia. 
This is the opinion of all the Foreign Commis- 
sioners. 

The Prater, at Vienna, is flat, and there was 
no point from which a panoramic view of the 
buildings could be had, as those of the Centen- 
nial from George’s Hill, or even Belmon{, The 
same deficiency was observable both at London 
and Paris. 

The space occupied by the Exhibition is also 
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GIANT PINES IN THE PARK. 

greater. The buildings of the London Exhibition 
of 1851, which inaugurated all that followed, 
covered twenty acres; those at Paris, in 1855, 
thirty acres; those at London, in 1864, twenty- 
five acres; those at Paris, in 1867, forty acres ; 
and those at Vienna, in 1878, fifty acres. Those 
of the great Centennial Exhibition, in 1876, cover 
sixty acres. The entire grounds, inclosed for 
the exhibition, cover two hundred and thirty-six 
acres, and include lawns, spaces for flower-gar- 
dens, a lake, etc., etc., besides the buildings. 

Looked at from Belmont, or from George’s 
Hill, the buildings seem to lie directly under 
the spectator. The panoramais a very fine one. 
We give a view of it in the front of this number. 
There can be distinguisked in the fore-ground, 
the Agricultural Hall; further on Horticultural 





, Hall : then Memorial Hall; then the Main Build- 
ing; to the right of that Machinery Hall; and 
interspersed between these, the one hundred ani 
fifty smaller structures? small, however, only by 
comparison, for somé of them are larger than 
most city churches, In our next number, we 
shall give a map of the inclosure, with the various 
buildings marked on it, so as to show their rela- 
tive positions with regard to each other as like- 
wise their respective sizes. We shall also give en- 
gravings of all the larger edifices, following them 
with engravings of the smaller one, etc., etc. 

The celebration of the one hundreth anuniver- 
sary of the nation’s Independence, by an Inter- 
national Exhititon, is, as all admit, an especially 
wise one. The time has gone by, when civilized 
peoples, at least, should glory in the trophies of 
war. There are crises, as all know, when wars 
are inevitable; but they are to be regretted even 
then; it is in furthering the arts of peace that 
the true glory of a nation lies. These Interna- 








tional Exbibitions, by showing what other nations 
can do, stimulate to rivalry and lead to a fuller 
development of the mechanic and other arts. The 
first World’s Fair, held at London, in 1851, gave 
a new impetus” to industry, in Great Britain, 
which has continued ever since, with the greatest 
advantage to all classes. We have no doubt that 
the Centennial, to be opened at Philadelphia in 
May, will inaugurate a similar era for the United 
States. 

And it 1s very fortunate, that when Philadel- 
phia was selected as the proper place to hold the 
Centennial, there was such a spacious and beav- 
tiful a Park to locate it in. 


DISTANT VIEW OF PHILADELPHIA FROM THE PARK. 
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THE VAN HAYDEN’S CROQUET PARTY. 





BY EBEN E. REXFORD. 





Tur Van Haydens and the Vanderpools were } 
Each family } 
claimed a superiority over the other, which claim } 
was pish’d and phoo’d at in all ways imagina- } 


ble, as being perfectly preposterous, and really { sible thing; and this party is only a bait. She 


rival families in Stephentown. 


one of the most absurd things ever heard of. 
There were three young ladies in each family, 


said to her daughter Maria, when the invita- 
tions to the croquet-party were received. ‘‘ They 
want to get young Shelby in their clutches. That 
Letty is determined she’ll catch him, if it’s a pos- 


tried to monopolize him at our sociable, and I 
declare I was ashamed of her, and hinted to her 


and it was the height of Mrs. Vanderpool’s am- ; mother that I thought such boldness rather low 


bition to get her daughters married off before 
the Van Hayden girls were. Mrs. Van Hayden, 
like a true Christian, refused to submit to her 
rival’s designs, and resolved to secure husbands 
for her daughters as soon as such a consumma- 
tion could be brought about. For the last two 


and coarse, and you’d ought to have seen how 
red she got. It did me a heap of good, for she 
couldn’t say anything back. You'd better get 
you some new dresses, girls. They'll probably 
come out in new suits, calculating to take the 
shine off you altogether. I think Shelby ’s fool- 


years both manceuvering mammas had worked } ish, if he sees anything in that Letty to fancy.” 


to effect a marriage in their respective families, 
but as yet unsuccessfully. 

“Tl tell you what it is, Letty,’’ said Mrs. 
Van Hayden, one day, to her eldest daughter, 
“we've got to get up some party to offset the 
Vanderpools’ strawberry sociable. That was re- 
ally the stupidest affair of the season. If I 
couldn’t -do better than that, I wouldn’t make 
any attempt, I declare. I could see what it was 
got up for. Mrs. Vanderpool wants to catch 
young Shelby for her Maria; and she couldn’t 
get him into the house in any other way. I 
could see that he was horribly bored.”’ 

“Tl tell you what,” spoke up Susie, Mrs. 
Van Hayden’s youngest, ‘‘let’s have a croquet- 
party.. Wouldn’t that be splendid? We could 
have tea in the summer-house, you know, and 
Vm sure it would take, because there’s never 
been anything like it here.” 

“It’s a very good idea,” coincided Letty. And 
Mrs. Van Hayden thought so, too. Accordingly 
it was settled that next week, Tuesday, they 
would have a croquet-party, and invitations were 
issued at once. 

“Of course the Vanderpool tribe will be on 
hand,” remarked Mrs. Van Hayden. ‘ They 
always come to criticize, and make fun of every- 
thing. I do think they’re the most disagreeable 
family, taken all together, I ever saw. Mrs. 
Vanderpool’s really vulgar. I like to say things 
to cut her up.” 

Now, the fun of it was, Mrs. Vanderpool al- 
ways fancied she was saying things to “cut up” 
Mrs. Van Hayden. 


“TI understand what they’re fishing for,’’ she ; 


Vou. LXiX.—17 








‘‘But he don’t,”’ said Miss Maria, very de- 
cidedly. ‘He told me he thought she was re- 
ally vulgar.” 

Mrs. Vanderpool was delighted to hear that 
Mr. Shelby’s opinion corresponded so closely to 
her own, and took fresh courage. Shelby was 
rich, and had seemed quite impressed with her 
Maria. If she only could make a match for * 
her with—— 

The eventful day came, as did the Vander- 
pools, in full force. Mrs. Vanderpool was ar- 
rayed in maroon silk, making her look like a 
big, double hollyhock, as Miss Letty whispered to 
Mr. Shelby, who was the first arrival. Where- 
upon he laughed a good deal, and squeezed Miss 
Lettie’s hand, with some indistinct remark about 
her ‘sarcastic wit,’ which made that young 
lady fairly beam with pleasure. The Miss Van- 
derpools were arrayed in new silks, likewise, 
much to the delight of the Van Haydens, who 
were in plain white muslin, and who remarked 
to Mr. Shelby, in a tone intended for the Van- 
derpools to hear, that it was strange some per- 
sons always showed such shocking taste as to go 
to a simple little party, and an out-door one, es- 
pecially, dressed as if they were going to the 
opera, or a grand ball. It looked so much like 
shoddy ! Whereupon Mrs. Vanderpool was about 
to get off one of her cutting remarks, and had 
opened her mouth for that purpose, when Miss 
Jennie begged her to be still, and overlook any ill- 
bred, low insinuations, for some people couldu’t 
help showing what kind of stock they came 
from. All of which was heard by the Van Hay- 
dens as was intended. Immediately after which 
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Mrs. Van Hayden asked Mrs. Vanderpool, in 
her blandest tones, if the soap factory Mr. Van- 
derpooi had operated so successfully was in ope- 
ration yet. To which question Mrs. Vanderpool 
made a very confused reply, and got so red in 
the face that Mrs. Hayden was covered with 
triumph. 

Presently playing began. Mrs. Van Hayden, 
the Miss Van Haydens, with the exception of 
the youngest, and Mr. Shelby, were matched 
against Mrs. Vanderpool and two of her daugh- 
ters, and a young gentleman from the village. 

Mrs. Vanderpool, on her second turn of play, 
succeeded in croqueting somebody’s ball against 
Mrs. Van Hayden’s foot, causing that lady to 
turn red and pale, and give evidence of having 
felt the blow quite keenly, much to the delight 
of the lady playing, and her daughter, who tit- 
tered behind their handkerchiefs, as Mrs. Van 
Hayden limped off to the corner, where Letty 
was holding Mr. Shelby, spell-bound, by her re- 
citals of some thrilling event. 

Mrs. Van Hayden watched her opportunity, 
and removed a hair-pin from Mrs, Vanderpedl’s 
hair without being caught at it. The result of 
which was, that during an exciting turn of play, 
Mrs. Vanderpool’s chignon tumbled off, and Mrs. 
Van Hayden screamed out to her opponent that 
her back hair was coming down just as it came 
off, making her look like a hen in moulting-time, 
as Miss Letty remarked to Mr. Shelby ; whereupon 
that gentleman went off into another paroxysm 
of delight, while the Vanderpool trio looked 
black with rage, and the maternal member of 
the party picked up her chignon, and proceeded 
to readjust it. At which Mrs. Van Hayden very 
magnanimously removed several hair-pins from 

her own hair, letting it come down all about her 
shoulders, so that everybody could see it was her 
own, and tendered the pins to her chagrined 
opponent, who accepted them with very ill-grace. 

Pretty soon. Miss Letty accused Miss Maria of 
cheating, and thereupon followed an angry and 
heated discussion, in which some remarks, not 
strictly elegant, but highly forcible, were made 
by both parties. It was during this little squab- 
ble that Mrs, Vanderpool, who was determined 
to win the game, made a famous run, and knock- 
ed Mrs. Van Hayden and Letty out, helped all 
her side to become rovers, and so displayed her 
skill and generalship, that in five minutes more 
she hit the post with her ball, and looked round 
upon the vanquished party with victory perched 
upon her banner. Whereupon. Mrs. Van Hay- 
den remarked to Mr. Shelby that it was casy 
enough for any one to win the game who didn’t 
scruple to play unfairly. For her part, when 
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she caught any one cheating, it always destroyed 
her interest in the game. 

Other players took the place of those who had 
just vanquished and been vanquished, and Mrs, 
Van Hayden and Mrs. Vanderpool sat down with 
a group of elderly ladies to say cutting things 
to each other, while the young people strolled 
off in all directions. Mrs. Vanderpool saw, with 
delight, that Mr. Shelby had transferred his at- 
tention to her daughter, Maria. 

Presently a little shower came up, which drove 
them into the parlors. Some one called for singing. 
Miss Maria considered herself a very superior 
singer, and her mother requested her to sing 
that beautiful uew song she had been practising, 
Whereupon she sat down to the piano and sang 
an operatic air, to the great amusement of the 
Van Hayden girls, who remarked that they liked 
that song very much when it wasn’t murdered. 
They liked to see people undertake something 
suited to their abilities, and Miss Jennie followed 
up this remark by saying that she had heard 
Miss Vanderpool sing some light, easy pieces with 
considerable taste, but as for opera, really—— 

When Miss Maria had finished her song, Miss 
Lettie was called for. Miss Lettie did not sing, 
her mother said; that is, not much; she was 
too modest. But she played with superb effect. 
Professor Tremblowski had said she could make a 
sensation in society, if she cared to. He had 
never heard any one play like her, at which Mrs. 
Vanderpool smiled very knowingly, and whis- 
pered to Mr. Shelby that she never had, either, 
and did not know that she wanted to. 

Miss Lettie fumbled over her music for some 
minutes before deciding what to play. She did 
not practice much, now. She was afraid she 
couldn’t play anything. Finally she decided on 
the Mocking-Bird, and rattled it off in a very 
showy manner, with a great many flourishes, 
and some variations, ° 

‘« What was that ?”’ asked Mrs. Vanderpool, at 
the conclusion of the piece. 

‘<T supposed everybody knew that,”’ said Miss 
Lettie. ‘It’s old as the hills. It’s the Mocking- 
Bird.” 

‘‘ Indeed !”” exclaimed Mrs. Vanderpool, pre- 
tending to be much surprised. ‘I’ve heard the 
Mocking-Bird played hundreds of times by good 
players, and I never should have dreamed that 
was it.’’ 

Whereupon Mrs. Van Hayden remarked that 
some people hadn’t any ear for music. Their 
taste was so deficient that they couldn’t tell one 
tune from another. She had observed that it 
} was always the case with ignorant, uneducated 
) people. 
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Pretty soon Charley, Mrs. Van Hayden's only 
son, a hopeful of seven or eight, rushed in with 
the intelligence that Mr. Shelby was kissing 
Maria Vanderpool in the hall. He'd seen him 
do it, two or three times. Sure enough, they 
were missing from the parlor. Mrs. Vanderpool 
was delighted. Maria had just the same as se- 
cured him. Mrs. Van Hayden made several re- 
marks about young ladies allowing gentlemen to 
take such liberties, and similar cuttiug sarcasms 
were indulged in by Miss Letty and Jennie, all 
of wliich Mrs. Vanderpool passed in contemptu- 
ous and triumphant silence, as she felt she could 
afford to do, if Maria had got the start of Lettie. 

The party broke up with the remark from 
Mrs. Vanderpool, that she'd had quite a pleasant 
time, considering ; in such a place as Stephen- 
town a person had to go to everything, no matter 
who got it up. If she didn’t, she was considered 
stuck up. To which Mrs. Van Hayden made the 
pleasant reply, that she wasn’t just suited with 
the society of the place. One had to invite every- 
body, no matter what their standing was. 
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The Van Haydens felt that the Vanderpools had 
carried the day, for Mr. Shelby accompanied Miss 
Maria home, and had been caught kissing her ; 
and putting this and that together, it looked as 
if Miss Maria had got the gentleman pretty near- 
ly caught. 

But they were delighted to learn, a few days 
afterward, that he had gone away without pro- 
posing to Miss Maria. And their delight knew 
no bounds when, a week after that, they heard 
that Mr. Shelby was a married man! That was 
the missing feather for the cap of the Van Hay- 
dens. Miss Maria had been caught letting a 
married man kiss her! It wasn’t the least use 
for the Vanderpools to say they didn’t know any- 
thing about it. Mrs. Van Hayden let no oppor- 
tunity of remarking about it pass unused. Such 
cutting things as she said can only be imagined. 
They felt that they-had come off conquerors, and 
to this day they refer to that croquet-party of 
theirs, when Mr. Shelby was caught kissing Maria 
Vanderpool, as one of the most important epochs 
of their career in Stephentown society. 


TO YOUTH! 





BY E. ELLINGWOOD DIX. 





A parTING sigh, oh, bouny youth! 
A parting tear to-day ; 

Old sturdy Time, with chilling truth, 
Is waving you away. 

The sprinkled threads of silver white 
Are mingling with the brown, 

And sadly clouded all the while 
The sun of life goes down. 


For many years, oh, bonny youth! 
We've lingered side by side; 

The past is gaining, bonny youth, 
Your cheerful face you hide, 

The springing flow’rs and rippling streams 
Look hazy as I pass, 

And wistfully, in changing dreams, 





I long one sweet caress. 


The plain is spreading wide and sere, 
With here and there a stream ; 

An echo trembles on my ear— 
Oh! can it be a dream? 

A folded thought is laid away 
For ills of life a cure; 

The past has been a sunny day— 
The future I'll endure, 


The pathway now is gray and brown; 
The red and gold is gone; 

And as I walk the hill-side down, 
The future calls me on. 

Hope and the Cross is refuge now; 
The God whom we adore, 

Casts vain regrets from off the brow, 
And stills the waters o’er. 





REST 


THEE. 





BY HELEN A. RAINS. 





Rest thee, rest! we'll not deplore thee; 
Rest in peace, forever rest ; 

Willows wave in silence o’er thee, 
Turfs are green above thy breast. 


Love may come with fairy fingers, 

Deck with flow’rs thy hallowed mould; 
But a spell forever lingers, 

O’er thy form now still and cold. 


_ 


Love’s endearments fond, inviting, 
Win no more their sweet return, 
Household joys, howe’er delighting, 

Cannot charm thee from the urn. 


But the hope that we shall meet thee, 
Binds us with a magic spell ; 

And the joy with which we’ll greet thee, 
Thrills us now with, “ All is well.” 





JOHN 


LIGON’S REVENGE. 





BY MARIETTA HOLLEY,. 





Ir was a large, square, stone farm-house, with 
bright green blinds, and piazzas with shining 
yellow floors; the last place in the world that one 
would look upon as the abode of romance, as it 
stood in the foreground of a pleasant country 
landscape, on this cold, bright April day. 

And the very practical-looking mistress of the 
house was the last person one would fancy as 
living a romance, a mystery, holding to her heart 
a hope, a deathless hope, and aspiration, of 
which the outer world knew nothing. 

She had not lived in Clayville long, and the 
inhabitants of this sleepy town knew but little of 
her former history. But she was wealthy, in- 
clined to be hospitable, and was quite young for 
a widow; and was, besides, handsome in a florid, 
high-colored way. Thus much was known of 
her, and it made her popular. For the rest, 
vague hints had gone out that she had been 
an ambitious servant-girl, who had married a 
man old enough to be her grandfather; that she 
had, before this, been engaged to the old man’s 
step-son, and probable heir, John Ligon, a dis- 
reputable man, who loved low company; that 
she had broken the engagement with the son for 
the sake of the father’s property; that she had 
caused the old man to leave all his property to 
her; and that John Ligon, vowing he would be 
revenged, had disappeared from his native place. 

A daughter of her husband, a half-sister of 
John Ligon, lived with her. But she had no chil- 
dren of her own; her only child, a bright, hand- 
some boy, of ten months, having been drowned 
in a stream that ran by the door of her old home. 
So much information the neighbors had gathered 
from stray hints and flying reports; not from 
the widow, certainly, for she never talked of her 
affairs. Not from Bessie Sandford, the step- 
daughter, for she was averse to gossip, mild in 
disposition, and tender-eyed, loving. peace, and 
stood in no little awe of her step-mother. 

Besides the widow and Bessie, the household 
consisted of Bridget, a stout Irish girl, who 
served as cook and housemaid, and Dan, a boy 
of some eight years, whom Mrs. Sandford had 
taken from the poor-house some time before, and 
who was bound out to her, as was often the prac- 
tice in that section of the country. 

Mrs. Sandford treated Bessie, not kindly and 
tenderly by any means, but with common de- 
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cency. But all the cruelty and bad temper that 
one could read in her slumberous black eyes, 
and square chin, and the contour of her coarse, 
red lips, was visited on little Dan. She was a 
born tyrant, as all of her household knew, but 
none so well as poor little Dan. Bridget had a 
good home of her own, and could leave at any 
time, if treated too badly; but Dan was friend- 
less, or nearly so, 

For one friend Dan had; it was Bessie, who 
was always kind to him. Indeed, she was kind 
to everybody and everything. But Dan had one 
special cause of gratitude to her. Shortly after 
he had come from the poor-house, he had been 
sent on an errand, which compelled him to cross 
the rude bridge, made of one frail plank, that 
crossed the little stream just back of the house. 
It was dark before he reached the creek, on his 
return, and, in crossing it, he missed his footing, 
and fell in. The stream was swollen with recent 
rains, and he would have been drowned, if Bes- 
sie, getting anxious at his delay, had not gone 
down to the back lot to look for him. She saw 
the disaster, heard his cry, beheld him swept 
toward her. Without a moment’s thought, she 
plunged in, and waded out, in hopes to catch 
him as he was borne past. She did catch him, 
but lost her own footing in the effort, and both 
would have perished, if an eddy, where the creek 
made a curve, had not swept her toward the 
shore. Here she touched bottom again, strug- 
gled to the bank, and sank down there exhausted, 
with Dan in her arms. From that hour, the boy 
would have died for her. 

John Ligon, too, passionately loved this sweet 
girl. He remembered that she was his own 
mother’s baby, and that he had carried her in 
his arms, and petted her many a time, when he 
had been a better and purer man than now. 
‘‘If Mrs. Sandford ever treats her unkindly, and 
she complains to me, I will revenge myself still 
further,’’ he often muttered, mysteriously. 

There was only one person Mrs. Sandford ap- 
peared to fear, and that was John Ligon, How 
much he knew of her agency in the will, that 
had left everything to herself and her child, little 
Robbie, and nothing to Bessie and himself, she 
did not know; but she feared he knew much. 
People had told her that his father had had In- 
dian blood in his veins, and his swarthy com- 
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plexion and high cheek-bones gave some reason 


for the belief. She knew, at any rate, that he 
had all the cunning, duplicity and revenge of the 
savage, grafted on the vices and dissipations of 
the white race. 

This little Robbie, this beautiful, rosy-cheeked, 
dimpled baby, had been his mother’s idol, the 
only thing she had ever loved. What dreams 
she had woven for him, over his cradle! What 
high hopes, what ambitious plans! She, herself, 
had never been educated; but he should have 
all the advantages, she said, the best schools and 
colleges could afford. What could he not be in 
the future? For this child she had sinned. . But 
she forgot her guilt, forgot everything, in look- 
ing into his bonny face, in planning for his 
future. 

This was while he lived. But now he was 
dead, or at least lost to her forever. People 
thought him drowned, as we have said. But 
they had none of them read the note that she 
found in the child’s crib the day after he disap- 
peared. It was from John Ligon, and told her 
who had dropped the little, half-worn kid slipper 
by the side of the stream, where it was found; 
told how he, the discarded suitor, had planned 
everything, had waited for his revenge, and 
waited till her very heartstrings were wound 
round her boy, and then had taken it now, and 
had her child hidden away, and in his power, 
to do with it what he willed. 

She was powerless in his hands, she well knew, 
for the hints he threw out, hints of her guilt con- 
cerning the will, had terrified her very soul. 
What if he knew the truth? What if he could 
prove, as he said, that she had forged it? 

“Your child,’ he wrote, ‘is safe, and you 
shall, perhaps, see him some day, when you 
least expect it. But, meantime, you are at my 
mercy.” 

It was upon this hope that she lived, the hope 
of having her child restored to her; this made 
her John Ligon’s slave; for, with all his faults, 
John Ligon never told lies. His word could 
always be depended on. 

This had occurred some seven years before. 
Mrs. Sandford’s restless spirit had driven her 
from the old homestead, where she had dared so 
much, and sinned and suffered. She had pur- 
chased this farm, and had fitted up a room open- 
ing out of her own chamber, and the pleasantest 
room in the house. It was prepared as if for an 
expected guest; but the guest never came. It 
was furnished luxuriously, and filled with every- 
thing that would please a child’s fancy ; with 


book-cases crowded with wonderful fairy stories ; up, that gave them desires for a better life. 





a child’s eye; with pictures, and with all sorts 
of toys and trinkets; but no child’s eyes ever 
brightened over them. No child’s feet ever sunk 
in the mossy carpet. No curly head ever pressed 
the white pillows of the dainty bed. As yet, 
John Ligon kept her child, if, indeed, the child 
lived, and no one entered the room but herself. 

Often and often would she rise and walk her 
room, to and fro, in the darkness of the night, 
and resolve that she would resort to law to make 
John Ligon tell what he had done with her Rob- 
bie. But no; he held her by her own fear of 
detection. She was im his power. Then she 
would wring her hands in despair, and would 
open the door that led into that other room, which 
waited for her idol, and she would walk back and 
forth, back and forth, and weep bitter tears, 
tears that brought no rest with thém. 

She had had a likeness of the little one en- 
larged, and painted in oil; and she would stand 
before it for hours, with clasped hands, when 
the family thought she was asleep. The proud, 
erect little head, the masses of curly, sunshiny 
hair, the rosy, dimpled cheeks, the smooth, per- 
fect complexion, were all there. Well had the 
artist done his work. ‘‘ But when, when,’’ she 
would say, “‘will my boy be brought back ? 
How many years will I be held in torture?” . 
Occasionally her old suitor came and demanded 
money, and she gave it; for did he not hold her 
happiness, her very life, in his hands? She 
could not afford to risk all by refusing his re- 
quests. But every time he came, when she gave 
him money, she entreated him to reveal where 
her child was. ‘He is safe enough,” was always 
the answer. ‘In good time you shall see him.” 
And every time he came, the marks of his dissi- 
pated, dissolute life was more plainly written on 
his face. ‘I s’pose I shan’t live long,’ he 
always ended with saying: ‘when I’m dead, at 
least you'll be told where your boy is; if I was 
to tell now, you'd stop giving me money.” 

No one, meantime, but Bessie, had any hope 
that he could ever be different from what he was; 
but she loved him, hoped for him, prayed for 
him, prayed to him, to turn from his evil ways. 

Since they had come to Clayville, Bessie had 
realized, more than ever, what it was to live a 
pure, noble life. She had mourned, more than 
ever, over her brother’s wretched estate, for she 
had contemplated the beauty of a perfect man- 
hood, for so Bessie called it, when she thought 
of Dr. Ward Caroll. She regarded him as sim- 
ply perfect. And there really was something 


about him that inspired people, that lifted them 
He 


and adventures, in gay-colored bindings, to strike } was very popular in Clayville, being rich, and a 
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bachelor. His handsome face, brown, wavy hair, 
clear blue eyes, were enshrined in many a mai- 
den’s dreams. He had attended Bessie through 
rather a severe illness, soon after her arrival, 
and had been so kind and gentle to her, that she 
had at once placed him above all others in her 
heart of hearts. 

Very quietly, though, did she set up this idol ; 
very hopelessly, at first, for she placed a very 
small value on her own attractions. But Dr. 
Caroll thought that she was just the sweetest 
and loveliest little woman he had ever met. He 
had first been attracted to her by her heroism in 
rescuing Dan; then he had seen how patient 
and sweet-tempered she was, in her sickness; 
and because of her step-mother’s treatment of her, 
he was all the more determined in his own mind 
to try to win her for his wife. Mrs. Sandford, 
however, had disquieted him with vague hints that 
Bessie had an absent lover, whom she favored. 
And to Bessie Mrs. Sandford intimated that the 
frequent visits Dr. Caroll made them, after her 
recovery, were to the widow, instead of the step- 
daughter. In fact, the widow Sandford would 
have been glad to have believed this herself, and 
to have become Mrs. Dr. Caroll. 

Bessie had never spoken of her brother to him; 
never told him she hada brother. She shrunk 
from it instinctively. What would he think, 
with his pure habits, and exalted sense of honor, 
of this bloated, wretched being? How could she 
speak of such a disgrace ? 

But on the afternoon that my story commences, 
John Ligon had made a call at Mrs. Sandford’s, 
looking coarser, more reckless and dissipated 
than ever. What passed between him and her 
mother-in-law Bessie did not know, for they were 
alone. But as he went out into the front hall, 
stuffing a greasy wallet into his pocket, Bessie 
rushed down the stairs, with tears swelling from 
her soft, brown eyes. 

«*Oh, John, John!’’ she cried, ‘ Dear John!’’ 

He turned, and took her two little hands in 
his flabby, shaking fingers. 

“Don’t speak tome! Don’t look at me!’’ he 
said. ‘I am not fit.” 

“Tell me you will be fit! Tell me you will 
change; that you will yet be the brother I can 
be proud of! Oh, John! Brother! How I have 
prayed for you! How I have wept for you!” 

In the utter #bandon of her grief, her plead- 
ing, she had thrown her arms around his neck. 

Just at this moment Dr. Caroll chanced to 
pass by, and seeing the embrace, turned sick at 
heart. 

«Bessie! Little Bessie !’’ the Doctor heard 
the man say. ‘‘ My little darling !”’ 











John’s voice softened, and for a moment it 
almost seemed as if his own tears might fall in 
company with hers. 

He broke away, however, and, to conceal his 
weakness, pulled his hat down over his eyes, 
buttoned up his coat, and started out. Then he 
suddenly turned back, and took up Bessie’s 
hands again, 

‘‘You were always an angel,’’ he said, bro- 
kenly. ‘If there is a God, He will bless you, 
I would kiss you, if my lips were fit to touch 
your innocent face. But, good-by. As for me, 
forget me as soon as youcan. That is the best 
thing you can do for me. Good-by.”’ 

He raised her hands to his lips, dropped them 
as abruptly, rushed out, jumped into the car- 
riage he had hired at the nearest village, and 
drove off. 

He drove as fast and recklessly as if he were, 
indeed, going to the ruin he spoke of. And in 
a few minutes he dashed past Dr. Caroll’s steady 
gray horse, heeding not the keen glance that 
read him so searchingly ; the earnest gaze of the 
blue eyes, that took in the evil, reckless expres- 
sion, and the dissipated, bloated face, the flashy, 
half-shabby attire. 

“So this is the absent lover Mrs. Sandford 
has hinted of,’ said the Doctor. ‘And Bessie, 
pure, womanly, tender-eyed Bessie, can throw 
her arms around his neck, Well, there is one 
thing, I can never be the rival of such a creature 
as this. Since she cares for him, let her go. I 
wish her joy of her fine gentleman. I never 
want to look into her fair, false face again. Fair, 
with an almost angelic purity! False, terribly, 
miserably false !”’ 

So said the impulsive Doctor to himself, in his 
first tumult of outraged feeling, as he drove on. 

While John Ligon had been parting from Bes- 
sie, Mrs. Sandford’s voice had been heard, in 
loud tones, from the kitchen, talking to Dan. 
Poor little Dan! He never got a kind word from 
her! She had set. Dan his task, as it was her 
daily habit to do, and it was a very, very hard 
one; in faet, almost impossible, if he had been 
well, and well cared for. But, with his little, 
stooping, feeble form, scantily fed and scantily 
clothed, it was absolutely impossible. 

The task was, to dig a bed for early vegetables. 
Dr. Caroll had offered Mrs. Sandford some plants, 
of an uncommon variety, from his garden. It 
was cold and chilly out in the wind, and Dan 
was very tired. So, thinking his mistress was 
engaged with her visitor, he had ventured in by 
the kitchen fire, and was trying to warm himself. 
At the same time he was eagerly conning a soiled 
primer, containing the alphabet. He was bend- 
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ing forward, with his little, thin arms on his i den, and get me a good, stout stick, and I will 
knees, supporting his head with one hand, while give you a lesson that will last you one spell. 


his other hand grasped the primer, when sud- 


cheek, that sent the book on to the floor, and ; 
half threw him out of his chair. He started up, 
in deadly terror, to face his infuriated mistress. 
Her interview with John Ligon had not, it 
seemed, given her much happiness. How terri- 
bly angry she did look, to be sure! And how 
strong she was! And he was so weak! Poor 
little Dan! He was a frail-looking little lad, his 


5 
$ 


‘denly he received a sharp, stinging blow on his } miserable pauper, wastin’ my time, when I feed 


The- idee of you handlin’ books! You, a poor, 
and clothe you, and keep you from starvin’ to 
death. Go ‘long and get that stick, or I'll stir 
up your lazy bones with this broom.”’ And, 
suiting the action to the word, she shook the 
broom so menacingly over his head, that Dan 
hastened away, with what speed he might, on 
his unhappy errand. 

The dingy kitchen-walls, that had often wit- 


pale skin showing to better advantage the red } nessed such scenes, told no secrets of how brutal 
marks made by Mrs, Sandford’s hand. He was } strength, and anger, and ferocity, were here met 
deformed, by one shoulder rising much higher ; only by weakness and meek suffering. After it 
than the other, by reason of a hurt received in ; was over, Dan dragged his aching bones to his 
the past; and his head was set forward, in a$ miserable room, an hour before sunset, sup- 
stoop, from the same cause. His face was thin } perless. 





and pale, and pitted deeply with the small-pox, 
and showed marks of ill-health, and ill-usage, 
and scanty food. Poor, sensitive little Dan! He 
was unfortunate in almost every way. Even his. 
hair was thin and scanty, and hung, in strag- 
gling, ungraceful locks, down his little, bent, 
bony neck. But it would seem as if Nature had 
relented, at the very last moment, and tried to 
atone for her hard usage of Dan; for his eyes 


It was after Dan had fallen into an unquiet 
slumber, that another presence entered the cham- 
ber. Dan awakened, suddenly, by a pitying 
hand on his forehead, almost thought it was an 
‘angel visitant, so sweet the face looked, leaning 
over him, lighted by the fair moonlight. But it 
was only Bessie, who had stolen in, bearing him 
a little tray of good bits from the supper-table. 
Bridget had a soft place in her heart for the 





were beautiful, large, soft, pathetic, gray eyes; 
patient eyes, as the eyes of deformed people 
sometimes are, and pathetic with their longing 
for pity and sympathy. 

“You miserable, hump-backed beggar you! 
What do you mean?’ she cried. ‘‘Do you ex- 
pect I will feed and clothe you, that you may 
sit, lazily, by the fire, with a book ?”’ 

‘Dan dared not remain silent, and he hardly 
dared to speak. But, finally, he did venture 
to say, in his little, weak, trembling, frightened 
voice, : 

‘It wuzzent only a minute. I’d worked till 
my back ached so. I’d got it more’n half done ; 
and I was so cold, I thought ’'d warm me a 
a minute; and I was tryin’ to learn my letters.’ 

“Your letters! What do you want to learn 
your letters?for? You! Mebby you want to set 
up fora gentleman. You would make a beauti- 
ful gentleman! A straight, nice-looking gentle- 
man, wouldn’t you ?’’ 

“No, ma’am,” he cried, lifting his pathetic 
eyes, and ignoring the sneer. 

“You needn’t ‘no, ma’am’ me. Keep your 
humble mouth shet, till I tell you to open it. 
Now, I am going to have an end to this. This is 
the second time I have ketched you a idlin’ away 
your time, with a book in your hand, learnin’ 
yourself. Now, I will learn you a spell. Jest 


go down to the pear-tree, at the foot of the gar- 


poor, hard-working little drudge, and Bessie had 
no difficulty in coaxing the lunch from her. It 
was better food than Dan had enjoyed for weeks. 
So in the morning he had some strength to meet 
the hard drains upon his vitality. 

After working about the house, doing all that 
was required of him, he finished spading the 
ground, that was to receive the rare plants that 
Dr. Caroll had promised; and then Dan was 
dispatched to the Doctor’s residence to obtain 
them. 

Dr. Caroll was in his study, not studying, nor 
reading, but walking to and fro. It was a large 
and peculiarly sunshiny room, and very elegantly 
furnished, with books, pictures, and even a stand 
for flowers; for Dr. Caroll was a man of dainty 
and refined, almost feminine tastes. 

‘¢ Where shall I look for truth ?”’ he said, as he 
; walked to and fro, ‘‘if she deceives me? I can- 
not understand it. How her sweet, dove-like 
eyes have lighted up when she has seen me! 
How her cheeks have flushed, and her shy eye- 
lids drooped, when my eyes have looked the love 
that I was waiting and longing to tell her. And 
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lain! To think she could love such a creature ; royally; and Dan carried away the memory of 
as that! To think these depths in her soul, that } his kindness, like a gleam of sunshine, to light 


I thought sinless as an angel’s, can find anything 
congenial in that depraved wretch !” 

Here the Doctor walked faster than ever. 

«But then it is possible that there may be 
some mistake. Maybe Je 

But whatever the Doctor was about to conjec- 
ture, it was cut short by the entrance of his 
housekeeper. 

“Please, sir,’ she said, ‘Mrs. Sandford’s 
Dan has come for the plants.” 

“Very well, Martha. Show the boy up here, 
while the gardener gets them.” 

In a few minutes Dan entered the room. The 
Doctor had always befriended Dan, and as often 
as he could, had provided little pleasures and 
surprises for him. Above all, he had tried to 
teach the little mind, so darkened by ignorance, 
some of the truth that is Divine; had tried to 
lead him nearer to the loving and pitying Fa- 
ther, the consolation of whose love and tender- 

* ness poor Dan so sorely needed. Dan loved the 
Doctor, and the few hours he spent, now and 
then, in his society, were the happiest he knew. 
The Doctor had grand picture-books, not too 
grand for Dan to hold on his little ragged knees ; 
and it was while poring over one of these now, 
that the Doctor turned the direction of Dan’s 
thoughts toward their visitor of the day before. 

“Who is John Ligon ?”’ said the Doctor. 

“IT never heard ’em say nothin’ about him,” 
replied Dan, ‘‘but he has been to see ’em lots 
of times. I’ve seen him come. Miss Bessie 
cries every time, after he goes away, I seen 
her. I seen her a eryin’, seen her kissin’ of him 
ence. Guess she thinks lots of him.” 

Here Dan, overcome by the attractions of the 
book, partially forgot John Ligon, and became 
wholly engrossed in a monkey, with a particu- 
larly long tail. 

‘‘Isn’t it Mrs. Sandford that thinks so much of 
him?” asked our poor Doctor, with a faint hope 
rising in his heart. 

‘“*No, she jaws him. Ketched her at it. I 
seen her; I seen her jaw him. Guess, Miss Bessie 
thinks lots of him. Seen her kissin’ him, and 
cryin’ on him, last time he come to see ’em be- 
fore this time. Guess, she thinks lots of him.”’ 

This was all the consolation the Doctor could get, 
and it only confirmed his fears. But he was patient 
by nature and habit, and his heart was large en- 
ough not only to hold his own sorrows,but to have 
pity for others. Smaller hearts are filled to over- 
flowing with their own griefs, and have no room 
for aught else. 











For the remainder of the half | 
hour that Dan waited, Dr. Caroll entertained Dan 


his dark pathway. And he also carried away 
some thoughts that would help, for a time, to 
lift him above his hard, hard lot; some thoughts 
of the Happier Home he might hope for; some 
hints of its everlasting glory. 

Dan tried to be a good boy; he did try, earn- 
estly, he told the Doctor, with a pathetic earnest- 
ness in the big, honest, gray eyes. 

‘*«T try jes’ as hard as I ean,”’ he said. 

*<T believe you do, Dan,’’ answered the Doctor. 

“I do try to be good, try to do everything, 
jes’ as near right as I can. Can't please her, 
though. Gets madder ’n a hen at me, every day, 
a’most. Strikes me awful hard, sometimes. Yes, 
look and see,’’ and he turned his head so the 
Doctor could get a plain view of the red lines on 
his cheek. 

‘“*What had you heen doing, that she should 
strike you like that?’ said the Doctor, with his 
quiet voice, giving no sign of the hot indigna- 
tion burning in his bosom. 

‘Nothin’, only tryin’ to learn to read. You 
know she won’t lemme go to school, and it seems 
jes’ as if I never wanted anything so much as I 
do to learn to read.” 

The Doctor turned away from the stooping 
little figure, the pathetic, pitiful little face, and 
walked up and down the room. 

‘* Seems jes’ as if, if I could learn sunthin’. I 
might sometimes work, and get me a better place 
to stay in. I nevershall know nothin’ where I be, 
and shan’t never get a better place to stay in.’ 

The Doctor was turning. over in his mind the 
thought, ‘‘ would it be possible to remove Dan 
from his present home,”’ when the servant came 
up to say that the basket of plants was ready; 
and Dan departed, not without a hearty good-by 
from the Doctor, and the gift of a gold dollar. 

Dr. Caroll left, the next day, on a journey. 
“‘T will go away,” he said to himself, “ for & 
month, two months, or till I forget her.” He 
did not call at the old stone homestead before his 
departure. He did not wish to look again on 
that fair, false face, still so dear—so dear. 

And the summer passed by. And all the long, 
sweet days, flower-scented, bird-haunted, filled 
with cheer and sunshine, were lonesome days to 
Bessie, lonesome, and very dreary. But her 
sweet, brown eyes, as the sunshine faded from 
them, put on a tenderer look. Her heartache 
made her more patient and loving to every one. 

Dan found her voice very compassionate and 
gentle, her smile very pitiful and tender. And, 
to tell the truth, Dan needed all the consolation 
that he could get from any source, for he had 
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never found Mrs. Sandford so hard a mistress, 
as she was, through these long, long days, so filled 
for him with labor beyond his strength, with 
scanty food, and beatings without number. All 
this hard work and hard usage had told on Dan’s 
naturally feeble form; he was thinner, bonier 
than ever; and he stooped more when he walked. 
And a sharp cough began to trouble him as Sep- 
tember set in. 

Mrs. Sandford grew more and more restless as 
.the summer days passed by. . Dr. Caroll wag lost 
to her, it seemed. And she had loved him, self- 


‘‘T was going to bring up your idol in igno- 
; rance and crime, so he should bring disgrace 
; upon you. But the hired girl at the poor-house, 
{a sweetheart of mine, one of the dainty, high- 
‘toned women I have associated with of late, 
she it was who kept me posted of all your doings. 
’ She wrote me that you were looking for a boy to 
take; one that had no relatives to interfere with 
you. I knew why. It was that you might abuse 
him as you liked. And then I thought of a 
; more exquisite torture for you. You should take 
your own boy. I knew that the effects of his 








shly and ambitiously ; but still she had loved } fall, and the small-pox, together, had changed 
him. And would John Ligon ever tell her where ; him so that there was no trace of his baby looks. 
her child was? Ever bring him to her, so she } You should take him, bring him up in ignorance, 





could love him, worship him, live for him? 
Might not John Ligon die suddenly, and leave 


the secret unrevealed? Oh, if she only dared } 


to prosecute him. So the days passed by. 

It was on the morning of the twenty-eighth 
day of September that Dr. Caroll returned. That 
evening a message came to him, in hot haste, 
from Mrs. Sandford’s. Dan was very sick, dying, 
so Bridget said ; for it was she who brought the 
message. Mrs. Sandford had sent Dan down 
into a well, to clean it out, a few days before, 
and he had got chilled, and had not sat up any 
for three days;. and now he was dying. 

Dr. Caroll reached the farm-house long before 
the girl, for he was on horseback, and she on 
foot. As he alighted at the door, there was 
no one to meet him ; but voices, which he heard, 
guided him; and he went in, through a dark 
passage out of the kitchen, into the wood-house, 
and out of this a door opened into the miserable 
room that was Dan’s. 

The room was lighted only by a flickering tal- 
low-candle, and it was a strange group that met 
the Doctor’s eyes, as he stood, transfixed, a little 
outside the door, by the words he heard, the 
scene he saw. 

He could just behold the outline of Dan’s 
form, on a rickety old bed, at the back of the 
room, and Bessie’s white, frightened face leaning 
on one of the tall posts at the foot. Before it 
cowered Mrs. Sandford, with her arms thrown 
across Dan’s bed, and her face, on which amaze- 
ment, agony, and despair were imprinted, raised 
to the face of a man, who stood in the middle 
of the room, with his countenance full of Satanic 
triumph. It was the man Dr. Caroll had seen 
there, a half year before, with Bessie’s arms 
around his neck; the man who had caused him 
80 much sorrow. The wretch looked still more 
dissipated, more haggard than he did at that 
time; but his voice was strong, his words plainly 
to be heard, as he spoke defiantly, 


make a drudge of him, abuse him, starve him, 
} until he grew up, a poor, ignorant dolt, hating 
you. And then I would tell you he was your 
; boy. I had noidea you would quite kill him, 
though. You have done a little more than I bar- 
gained for.”’ 

A sharp cry rung through the room, from the 
wretched, cowering woman, kneeling at the bed. 
But she might as well have cried to the rocks for 
pity, as to the man before her. 

‘‘T wish you joy of your work. It is a small 
return for your extreme goodness and generosity 
to my sister Bessie and me,” said John Ligon. 

‘‘His sister!’ In all the awfulness of the 
; scene before him, a rush of wild joy thrilled 
through the heart of the lingerer by the door- 
way. ‘His sister!’ Why had he not thought 
of it before? His angel! His darling! He 
might win her yet. 

But the loud, harsh voice went on. 

“I wish you great joy of your work. You 
have made him just whaé he is, a pour, igno- 


” 








rant 

But here an unexpected voice interrupted John 
Ligon’s words. Dan’s pathetic, earnest tones, 
very weak and tremulous. 

“‘T did jes as near right as I could. I wanted 
to learn, but she wouldn’t lemme. She took the 
books away from me every time I tried to learn 
"em; whipped me every time.” 

‘Forgive me! Forgive me!” cried the wretchd 
woman. 

‘‘T can’t breathe! Lemme get up.” 

Bessie sprang and lifted his head. Simulta- 
neously, Dr. Caroll advanced to the bedside. 

At first, in his wild paroxysm of pain, Dan 
did not notice the physician. 

“‘Let me hold him. It is too hard for you,” 
said Dr. Caroll. 

Bessie only glanced up into the Doctor's face, 
but that one look was enongh. She knew that 
} for them, the dreary past was forever past. 
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For a few minutes, after Dr. Caroll had taken 
him in his strong arms, Dan lay with closed eyes, 
and panting for breath, after his terrible coughing. 
But as he grew easier again for a time, he looked 
up into the Doctor’s face. 

“I did jes as you told me to. I did jes as 
near right as I could do,”’ he said, faintly. 

“‘T am sure you did, Dan. I know you did,” 
said the Doctor, pushing back the hair from the 
damp brow, very tenderly. 

*«T did, but I couldn’t learn; for she took ’em 
away from me every time. An’ that little gold- 
piece you gave me the last time I seén you, she 
wouldn’t lemme keep it. She took it away.” 

‘“‘You shall have handfuls of gold, Robbie. 
My own little Robbie! Gold! My God! if gold 
would only keep him! Oh, Doctor, save him !’’ 

She leaned her head in her hands, and swayed 
to and fro. 

Dan repeated her last words, dreamily. 

‘You told me about gold, about the streets, 
you know. What was it?” 

But before the Doctor could reply, Dan said, 
in a louder voice, 

“I did jes as you tole me to, I did; but she 
wouldn’t lemme learn ; and I can’t get any better 
place tobe in. It—it is gettin’ dark here i 
And Dan stretched out his little, thin hand, as if 
he were groping for something. 

The Doctor took those little, cold, groping hands 
in his soft, warm palms, and, for a minute again, 
Dan knew him, remembered what he had said to 
him in the past. 

‘What was it you tole me, about some place, 
where it is warm and light ?” 

*¢¢ And there shall be no night there,’ ’’ said the 
Doctor, solemnly. ‘‘ ‘ And they need no candle, 
neither light of the sun; forthe Lord God giveth 
them light. And God shall wipe away all tears 
from their eyes; and there shall be no more 
death, neither sorrow nor crying; neither shall 
there be any more pain; for the former things 
are passed away.’ ”’ 

*‘Oh, won’t she be there to whip me?”’ said 
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Dan, questioningly, but faintly ; for his strength 
was fast leaving him. 

‘* Forgive me! Forgive me!’’ cried the wretched 
woman, lifting again her haggard face, on which 
years seemed to have been added in the past 
hour. ‘Tell me you forgive me, and live, only 
live! You have a room up stairs, filled with 
everything you would like. Everything here is 
yours. Only live, and tell me you forgive me! 
You were always so good, so patient——”’ 

The child turned his face wearily against the 
true heart that was so near to him, and sighed 
faintly. Then he muttered, feebly, 

‘*T did jes as near right as I could.” 

Then all was over. 

At midnight, a stiff, white figure lay on the 
shore, drifted miles down the river from the old 
stone farm-house. It lay with white, rigid fea- 
tures turned mutely up to the calm, mysterious 
moonlight, that rebuked it not, pitied it not ; only 
shone on, calm, pitiless, radiant. 

And the same moonlight shone through the 
costly lace curtains of the luxurious chamber, 
upon the face of the child it had so long awithled, 
on the little white figure, lying there so still. 

Yes, high above them both, little Robbie and 
his mother, stretched the broad, calm heavens, 
symbol cf that Divine justice, that Divine mercy, 
that is lifted so far above our low comprehension. 

Dr. Caroll did not wed his sweet wife, Bessie, 
until a year after the terrible tragedy. For, 
with a woman’s devotedness, she insisted on 
spending her time by the bedside of her brother, 
poor wreck that he was. It was at the hotel of 
a neighboring village, that, worn out with a life’s 
dissipation, John Ligon was attacked with the 
illness that proved fatal. 

Bessie had him brought to the farm-house, 
their own now, and, installing an excellent 
old lady as assistant nurse and companion, she 
watched over him till he died; let us trust, a 
better man than he had lived. 

And then, then Bessie became the wife of the 
man who had loved her so long and truly. 
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Tue joys that are perfect 
On earth, cannot last; 

One tide-wave of sorrow 
Sweeps into the past, 

The dear hopes that cluster 
Areund the long years 

Of a lifetime of labor, 
Leaving bitterest tears, 


The rainbow of promise, 
That shines in the sky, 

Spans its arch o’er the heavens 
But to fade and to die. 

What matters to you, then, 
What matters to me, 

How our hopes, in wild shipwreck, 
Sink into the sea. 
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SIDE BY SIDE. 


BY FRANK LEE BENEDICT. 


CHAPTER I. 

Janet CaRRineToN had danced until she was 
tired. She escaped from the importunities of 
her numerous admirers, and took refuge in one 
of the smaller rooms devoted to the elderly peo- 
ple, who preferred cards and iced punch to 
watching their juniors circle about like so many 
whirling Dervishes, and running the risk of hav- 
ing their toes trodden on by the unapologizing 
youth of the present generation. 

It was the height of the summer-season at 
Biarritz; the lovely place was crowded with 
wanderers from every Christian land under the 
sun; and to-night’s ball—given in the Casino, to 
do honor to some Russian grand duke—was felt 
by everybody te be the culmination of the last 
month’s gaieties, 

A sudden sense of weariness had come over 
Janet, perhaps mental rather than physical. 
Even her most abject ‘slaves were forced to ad- 


mit that she was somewhat capricious and ehange- 
ful; and she had passed with her usual abruptness 
from the highest possible spirits to a mood in which 
valses became a drug, partuers insupportable, and ; 
the lights und laughing voices a nuisance that 
was half an aggravation, half a torture to her 
excited nerves. 


So she retreated into the pretty octagon salon, 
where the knots of card-players sat. Her chape- 
ron, old Lady Hammersley, was there, ensconced 
in a comfortable nook, engaged in a game of 
piquet with an ancient Austrian officer, whose 
French sounded like a succession of sneezes, and 
who held himself so rigidly erect that Janet had 
an uncomfortable feeling that his military coat 
must be lined with sheet-iron. -It might have 
been possible to break him in two, but he cer- 
tainly could not be bent on any terms. 

Janet stopped for a few seconds behind Lady 
Hammersley’s chair, spoke a pleasant word to 
her friend, and was sneezed at by the old Gene- 
ral, who labored under the delusion that he had 
addressed her in Parisian French, and paid her 
4 charming compliment into the bargain. 

‘1am too busy winning the unfortunate Gene- 
ral’s fraues to pay any attention to you, my dear,”’ 
said Lady Hammersley, looking up at her with 
an affectionate smile. 

“But I don’t want any attention,” returned 
Janet, listlessly, patting her friend’s shoulder 








with her little gloved-hand, just to soften her 
speech by that show of amiability. 

Lady Hammersley knew the tone, and per- 
eeived instantly that Janet had rushed into one 
of her intractable moods when she was best left 
alone; so, like a wise woman, she devoted her- 
self to her game, and said no more. She was 
rewarded by having Janet pat her shoulder a 
second time, and whisper, 

‘You are the best old dear in the world! I 
shall get human again before long, and then I'll 
be nice and reasonable.” . 

‘* Reasonable you will never be,’’ laughed Lady 
Hammersley. ‘‘So don’t peril your immortal 
soul by promises which you and I know must re- 
main unfulfilled. Now, go about your business, 
and don’t stand here, distracting the General. 
There are young men enough for you to victim- 
ize. He is my prey, now.” 

The General spluttered dreadfully in his effort 
to assure them that he was the victim of both, 
and Janet escaped before he had finished. 

She passed on into the great promenoir, which 
serves as a place for people to take exercise on 
rainy days. It was just sufficiently lighted to 
be pleasant; odorous with the fair blossoms that 
filled the stands in the centre; agreeably cool, 
too, for the great windows were all ajar. But 
the night was so warm that even Continental 
people did not dread the air, and those who were 
not dancing had deserted the room for the great 
terrace outside, and Janet could proceed to im- 
agine herself on a desert island, if it was any 
comfort to her so to do. 

She walked on to one of the windows, and 
took her stand there. The Casino is built on a 
ledge of rocks overhanging the sea, Janet could 
look out, across the limitless sweep of waters 
lighted by the glory of the August moon. The 
tide was coming in; the waves rushed up, their 
foam-crested tops, blazing like iaolten jewels, 
and broke upon the sands with a low murmur of . 
complaint which the distant billows echoed back 
in hoarse shouts. The music from the ball-room 
mingled with the voice of the ocean ; the orches- 
tra was playing one of Strauss’s mad valses, and 
its weird melodies sounded to Janet’s morbid 
fancy like a despairing wail. 

Unconsciously, she made a lovely picture as 
she stood there, resting one arm upon the win- 
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dow-sill, her profile turned toward any one who 
might have entered, and her thin, white drape- 
ries floating about her like a cloud. 

She was very beautiful, this young American ; 
and the gay world of Biarritz went mad over her, 
just as Paris had done the previous winter, and 
London that spring. 

She was too cold and indifferent looking, people 
said, and her manner was in keeping with her 
appearance ; but nobody ever denied her beauty, 
or could resist her charms, when she chose to 
exercise them. She could talk brilliantly, and 
be wonderfully fascinating when in the humor ; 
but she had a bad habit, frequently, of looking 
through or over her admirers at something far 
off, and unknown, which was horribly exaspe- 
rating to masculine vanity. 

Janet Carrington had been several years in 
Europe. She might have bought a title—as Ame- 
rican girls seem to have a weakness for doing—a 
dozen times, had she chosen, for she possessed a 
fortune so huge, that, with my slight faculty for 
figures, I could not pretend to count the cyphers 
even of her income. But, so far, she had not 
seen fit to purchase the title and its incum- 
brance—some Derby-ruined English lord, or 
absynthe-drinking French marquis, or vampire- 
faced Italian prinee. 

It was a constant source of astonishment to 
the “world,” and somewhat of a disappoint- 
ment to her friend, Lady Hammersley, that she 
had not fulfilled a mission so evidently her 
duty, in her double character of a beauty and an 
heiress. 

Lady Hammersley had made her acquaintance 
a leng while before, in Washington, when dead 
and gone Sir John was minister there. The two 
ladies were genuinely fond of one another, and 
the Englishwoman had been charmed when her 
pleading letters at length prevailed on Janet to 
come to Europe. 

Miss Carrington was seven-and-twenty, though 
even the severest female censor would have taken 
off at least five years in attempting to decide 
upon her age. Until she was out of her teens, 
she had known very little of what is called 
society ; almost her whole life having been spent 
in a quiet country home on the Hudson, or a 
still more quiet spot among the orange-groves of 
Florida. Her mother had been an invalid, and 
Janet’s girlhood was devoted to her. But the 
suffering woman was at last mercifully allowed 
to lay down her burden of illness and pain, and 
go away to her rest. Then Janet’s uncle, her 
mother’s brother, died, too, and left his vast 
wealth to his niece, on condition that she should 
take his name, Carrington; and that, in case she 











married, and had a son, that son should also 
keep the name. 

When her mourning was over, the heiress went 
out from her retreat. She had no relatives 
left, and made few friends for whom she cared 
deeply ; so, a couple of years before the time of 
which I am writing, she yielded to Lady Ham- 
mersley’s entreaties, and sailed for the old world, 
Janet’s friend had been a widow for some time; 
so the pair were perfectly free to follow their 
own whims. They traveled far and wide, from 
Russia to Syria, from Greece to Denmark, work- 
ing as hard as only travelers do, and enjoying 
and appreciating everything as pilgrims ought. 
Then, this last spring, Lady Hammersley had 
taken Janet to London, presented her in triumph, 
and May Fair went down in the dust, at the feet 
of the beautiful young republican. But you must 
remember that it was gold-dust. 

Is she thinking of those social successes to- 
night, as she stands gazing out over the moonlit 
sea, her great brown eyes misty with strange 
thoughts, and her glorious mouth set firm and 
hard, as if fearing that, should its haughty curve 
once be allowed to relax, the pride might change 
to an expression of such sadness and pain, that 
all who looked would pity her? And Janet 
would rather die the cruelest death which per- 
verted human ingenuity could invent, than live 
to be pitied. 

She has borne a great deal of anguish in her 
life, and borne it bravely. She can bear as much 
more, she often tells herself; bear anything Fate, 
in its seemingly wanton harshness, may choose 
to send—except pity! Never that! 

Those pretty society triumphs, bewitching as 
they are to most women of her age, must look 
very trifling and small to her, if it be of them 
she is thinking. Existence must show very cold 
and dreary to her sight, if it be of that. If she 
has yielded to the spell of some memory, the 
recollection which haunts her must be as galling 
as an unhealed wound, fierce as the fiery smart 
of an almost mortal burn, to make her look a8 
she does now. If she be oppressed by the idea 
that Destiny has some blow near at hand, a feel- 
ing which will sometimes, at the most unlikely 
moments, strike those to whom life has not been 
lenient, then it is certain that, whatever the 
shock may be, she will meet it neither with tears, 
nor prayers for mercy. It is painful to see such 
an expression on a face lovely enough to have 
served as the model for an angel, for it tells of 
utter lack of faith and hope, of a will like iron, 
a pride like Lucifer’s. Fate may crush her, but 
she will neither groan nor pray. Worse than that, 
she will never forgive ! 
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While she stands there, secure fora little while 
from curious eyes, and so free to give way te the 
reflections which, from some cause that she can- 
not divine, oppress her this night with a heavier 
and blacker weight than they have done for 
years, though Heaven knows they are always 
heavy enough, and black enough, the dancing 
goes merrily on in the ball-room. 

There has been a new arrival, too; a gentle- 
man who finds many friends and acquaintances 
delighted to offer him cordial greetings. This is 
Harold Payne, likewise a wanderer from across 
the great ocean, who has only this day reached 
Biarritz. 

“Wherever did you spring from, Payne?” the 
American Minister asked, as he shook hands 
warmly with the new comer. Even diplomatic 
nature requires relaxation ; so, the genial-hearted 
old dignitary had followed the rest of the Paris 
world down to this pretty retreat. ‘I never was 
more surprised in my life! Where have you 
been for the last age?”’ 

“In Norway and Kinland, and all the rest of 
it,” replied Payne. 

‘TI don’t see why you should have gone there, 
when there are so many places much easier for 
a lazy man to get at,’’ laughed the Minister. 
“And you are a very lazy man.”’ 

“T was tired seeing the sun do the same thing 
each morning, year after year; so I went to 
discover how he looks when he gets up at mid- 
night.” 

“Well, I shouldn’t have thought you knew 
enough about his morning rising to have grown 
tired of it,’’ retorted the Minister. ‘‘ Did the sun 
seem to like it?” 

“T fancied he looked rather sleepy; but it 
may have been me.”’ ; 

“How delightful to have seen the midnight 
sun! Howl envy you, Mr. Payne!” cried an 
English girl, who had known the gentleman in 
Paris, and would not have objected, Yankee 
though he was, to becoming the legitimate sharer 
of his millions. ‘‘ How jolly to be a man, and 
go where one pleases !’”’ she added, with a giggle 
much too youthful for her length, giving utter- 
ance to the stereotyped phrase her young coun- 
trywomen invariably employ when they wish 
to enjoy the doubtfully-agreeable reputation of 
being “ fast.” 

Payne got away from the gushing creature, an 
order of women he hated with fiendish energy, 
as soon as he could. He was forced, however, 
to run the gauntlet of the ball-room and his 
friends; but he avoided dancing, though he did 
not look past the age for indulging in that frivo- 
lous, but pleasant pastime. Alas, that such an } 





era must ever arrive; for, let philosophers put 
up their ugly noses as high as they will, no 
amusement se entrancing ever was or will be 
found. 

At least twenty English damsels repeated in 
Payne’s ears the remark about the jolliness of 
enjoying masculine freedom. At least twenty 
Americans asked him why he did not write a 
book of travels. Americans abroad always ask 
each other that question, and most of the pil- 
grims (may God forgive them, I cannot!) perpe- 
trate the enormity of the volume itself, ‘‘ at the 
reiterated entreaties of their friends,”’ as they 
state in the preface. 

At length the good-natured old Minister from 
Washington took pity on Payne’s ill-disguised 
state of acute boredom, and carried him off from 
his tormentors, 

‘*Come with me, my boy,” said he. 
to give you a new sensation.” 

‘‘Thanks!” ungratefully grumbled Payne. “It 
will probably be about as pleasant as the tooth- 
ache.”’ 

‘‘ Harold, you are an unnatural brute !"’ laughed 
the elderly diplomatist. 

He was the best old soul in the world, with 
about as much idea of diplomacy as you and I 
have of the laws of Seringapatam, wherever that 
country may be, and however you may spell its 
awful name. 

‘* But, come, all the same. TI am in a charita- 
ble frame of mind, and insist on doing you o 
favor in spite of yourself.” 

‘“‘The last I had done me was once, when I 
was traveling in Russia, midwinter at that. A 
fellow-traveler insisted on helping to carry my 
wraps, and he carried them so far, that I never 
saw my fur pelisse again; and I froze the end of 
my nose,’’ returned Payne. ‘I dare say your 
favor: will be just about as acceptable.” 

So, laughing and jesting, they moved on to the 
room where the card-players were seated. The 
Minister had passed that way a few moments 
before, and, through the open doors of the pro- 
menoir, had seen Janet Carrington still standing 
by the window, looking out across the sea, He 
worshipped Janet in an old-fashioned way, half- 
knightly, half-paternal. He had known and 
liked Payne ever since the latter was a boy, and 
desired to make his two friends acquainted. 

‘**T want to present you to a couple of ladies,”’ 
he said; ‘‘the most delightfully elderly woman, 
and the most glorious young one, that ever your 
unworthy eyes rested upon. We will take the 
old one first, partly because it is only civil, and 
partly because she is nearest.’’ 

‘‘Thank goodness, only one of them is young, 


“«T want 
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anyway,’’ muttered Payne, but allowed his com- 
panion to draw him forward. 

Lady Hammersley was disengaged for the mo- 
ment, her opponent being busy dealing the cards 
for a new game. The two gentlemen approached 
herchair. When the Minister introduced Payne, 
her, ladyship was pleased to be very gracious; 
partly because she doated on Americans, like the 
sensible woman she was; and partly because she 
would have welcomed an ourang-outang, smil- 
ingly, if her friend, the diplomatist, had desired, 
because she was as earnest in her friendships as 
in her dislikes. 

Lady Hammersley really was, to use clas- 
sic English, ‘‘a regular trump,”’ in every way, 


though the dear old thing would persist in wear- ¢ 


ing the most appalling gowns that even an Eng- 
lishwoman’s fancy conceived, and possessed a 
beak, of which a parrot might have been proud, 
but not in accordance with the received ideas of 
what is becoming in the way of a human nose. 

They conversed for a few seconds; then the 
Minister said, 

“I want to present this young scapegrace to 
the Princess.”’ 

He and Lady Hammersley gave Janet Carring- 
ton this nickname in private, a little because she 
was so very stately ; but more, Lady Hammersley 
always declared, because it was her destiny to be 
a princess one day or another—she had a Russian 
prince wildly in love with her at this moment— 
and might as well get accustomed to wearing her 
title gracefully. 

‘‘She was here a little while ago. You will 
find her in the promenoir, I fancy,’’ Lady Ham- 
mersley answered, as she took up her cards. 

She was naturally engrossed by the interest of 
finding a king, queen, and knave in her hand, 
but she found time to be conscious of thinking 
that she would, rather than not, keep Janet and 
this new man apart. He was, without doubt, 
the most distinguished-looking creature she had 
seen in an age; and she remembered hearing 
often and much about his great talents and oddi- 
ties. Now, Janet liked odd people, so there 
might be danger. Janet was to be a princess. 











noticed their politeness, they might as well have 
saluted some droll sort of Chinese image, say a 
figure in a Mandarin’s flowered robe, with a face 
half-human, half that of a bird. But people who 
play at piquet know that a hand such as Lady 
Hammersley had just received, does not fall to 
one’s share every evening, and so can excuse her 
abstraction. 

The Minister linked his arm in Payne’s, and 
led him, through the double doors, into the 
softly-lighted promenade-room. Up to the last 
instant, the diplomat was successful in his de- 
sign of keeping the princess hidden from his 
companion. After leaving the salon and Lady 
Hammersley, who, by the way, roused herself at 
the end of the game, to recollect them both, and 
turned to speak, thinking it was ouly one minute, 
instead of twenty since she had been saying 
agreeable things to the pair, their course led 
alongside of the promenoir where the windows 
were that overlooked the sea. The Minister was 
between Payne and the embrasure of the middle 
casement, in which Janet Carrington stood, so 
that she was completely hidden from the young 
man’s view as he walked on beside his com- 
panion. 

They reached the centre window. The Minis- 
ter loosened his friendly hold of Payne, and 
stepped forward a little in advance. 

Janét stood leaning one arm on the sill, her 
hand turned away, her eyes wandering away 
over the moonlit sea. 

‘¢ Please to come back to the real world, Prin- 
cess, and say something nice to a stout, elderly 
man,’’ said the Minister. 

At the sound of his familiar voice Janet turned 
her head, put out her left hand, which chanced 
to be nearest him, and so could be extended with- 
out disarranging her attitude, and even vouch- 
safed a smile. 

She would not have taken the trouble, just 
then, to smile at any other man in the rooms; 
but, like Lady Hammersley, she had a genuine 
regard for the genial, true-hearted gentleman. 

Her face was now turned toward the lights. 
The minister waded through a long-winded com- 





Lady Hammersley had quite settled that in her} pliment; as he finished, Harold, who had halted 
mind. So handsome and agreeable as Payne } at each casement in turn, reached the spot. The 
looked, she wished that he had ridden off on the § diplomatist had stretched out his disengaged 
midnight sun, instead of coming to Biarritz, and, } hand—the other was holding Janet’s dainty fin- 
perhaps—— gers—and drew his friend forward. 

But Lady Hammersley just then discovered an ‘“‘ Miss Carrington,” said the guileless old dip- 
unexpected ace in her suit, and immediately be-} /omat, in a tone of hearty satisfaction, “T have 
came oblivious to everything beside. Perceiving ; Lady Hammersley’s permission to present a new 
that she had totally forgotten that either of them } servitor. Mr. Payne, make your best bow to the 
were in existence, the diplomatist and Payne ; Queen of Dreamland.”’ 
made their farewell bows. For all her ladyship{ The Minister felt that he had evolved a very 
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neat speech, and gave himself up to a compla- { 
cent mental repetition thereof. ; 

As he spoke, the two persons whom he was } 
introducing, turned, so that they stood face to } 
face. 

The Minister had meant to give both an agree- 
able sensation—certainly if he had been a stage- 
manager for years, he could not: have contrived } 
a more astounding coup de theatre. 

Janet Carrington did not stir; Payne gave one } 
start, and stood as if changed to stone. The 5 
two remained staring full in each other’s eyes, ; 
and the dear old Minister, perfectly unconscious 
that they stood there, blind and dumb as the; 
marble images of a heathen god and goddess, 
ended his mental self-gratulation over the neat- 
ness of his introductory address, and ambled on 
in jaunty talk, of which the pair who were its 
recipients did not hear a syllable. 

There was a roaring in Janet’s ears, as if the } 
incoming tide had suddenly swollen to the di- } 
mensions of a deluge, and boomed closer and } 
closer with a deadly design of sucking her down 
on the resistless current. 

There was a shock to Harold Payne’s inmost 
soul, as though the voice of the Last Trumpet 
had smitten the world in twain, and left the hell 
of an eternal silence in its wake. 

Neither moved ; neither could so much as turn 
a hair’s breadth aside from that mutual regard 
which blinded both, coming upon their unreadi- 
hess as unexpectedly as a flash of sheet-lightning 
into the cloudless quiet of a midsummer sky. 
Still the minister ambled on in jaunty talk; still 
they stared at one another, as ghosts might do, 
meeting for the first time in the far beyond, and 
recognizing the power which had made either 
familiar with Purgatory long before leaving earth. 
Of course, the woman was first to get back vi- 
tality enough to speak. She knew that the Min- } 
ister was saying something about having startled 
her by their sudden approach; something, also, 2 
about his great desire to give his friend the bliss 
of her acquaintance. She heard this—far off— 
faintly; but she heard it, and got her re | 
back, and heard her own voice—it seemed to } 
come from as vast a distance as the other—make } 
answer, ; 

“T always permit you to interrupt me, you ; 
remember.” 

The very sound of her own voice brought back 
her strength. Her hand dropped to her side. 
Again she looked full in Harold Payne’s face, } 








eee 


bear than the cut of a sword. 


; The insolent cruelty of her glance roused him | 
in turn. He gave back her look with one of 


> 


and that haughty gaze must have been harder to } 


labored indifference, and said, in his laziest ac- 
cents, 

‘*T think I have had the pleasure of meeting 
Miss Carrington before.”’ 

Her eyes suddenly shot fire; there is no lesser 
simile that would serve. They blazed on him 
like a flame, 

‘IT do not remember you,”’ she answered, with 
deliberate distinctness. She saw Payne slightly 
bow his head, and smile. Then she saw the Min- 
ister look aghast at her words. She added, in 
her sweetest tone, addressing the diplomatist, 
and ignoring his companion’s presence as only a 
woman could have done, while speaking of the 
person thus ignored, ‘‘One has so many people 
introduced, and so seldom by you; at least I 
shall remember your friend.” 

To the Minister the speech was only a gracious 
venality, intended to make amends for a second’s 
feminine caprice at having been taken by sur- 
prise. To Harold Payne, the words sounded like 
a secret menace, and again he looked full in her 
face, and smiled. She smiled, too. If you ever 
saw two men cross swords in a duel, you may 
understand how the pair looked; not else. 
Payne prided himself on his chivalrous treat- 
ment of women, but her womanish thrust cut 
him so sore, the intolerable insolence of her eyes 
burned so deep, that, added to the temporary 
madness which this meeting would of itself have 
aroused, he could not resist hurting her to the 
utmost—if she could be hurt—this icicle! 

“They are striking up the Storm Galop,” he 
said, still in that slow, indolent voice. ‘+ Will it 
tempt you into the ball-room ?”’ 

He knew that she could not refuse; that she 
would rather he torn in inch-pieces than let the 
blind old man beside them suspect there had 
been any common meeting-ground in their past. 
She turned so deathly white, that, in spite of all 
the reason he had to hate her, he was sorry for 
his unmanly conduct. She read that regret in 
his face, and was more furious than ever to think 
she should have betrayed the least sign of weak- 
ness. She would rather have felt the touch of 
the most loathsome and deadly reptile upon her 
than his; yet, in the white heat of her passion, 
she would sooner have lost her soul than give 
him the gratification of feeling that his presence 
could move her in any way—even to anger. 

‘* My favorite galop,’’ she answered. ‘I can- 
not resist it! J have an idea that I was engaged 
to somehody for it already ; but, never mind, it 
is the galop which is of importance.”’ 

As she spoke she tried to smile; she had bet- 
ter have left that effort alone, for her lips were 
drawn back from her white teeth in a spasmodic 
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way, which would have answered better for a 
model of Media than a properly-behaved modern 
lady at a ball. She put her hand on the Minis- 
ter’s arm, and continued, 

‘* Take me into the ball-room. I shall not let 
you off! You will get dreadfully trampled by 
that horrid crowd, and it will be a punishment 
for not coming near us yesterday.”’ 

So they traversed the premonoir—the room 
beyond—Janet talking gayly to the Minister all 
the while. The next thing of which either she or 
Payne were conscious, they had reached the danc- 
ing-hall. Both experienced the same sensation, 
that of having walked a hundred thousand miles, 
and taken a year to each mile, since they set out 
on their pilgrimage, which, in reality, had con- 
sumed forty seconds. 

Near the doors by which they entered, there 
chanced to be standing the very Russian prince 
who was, as I told you, insanely in love with 
Janet Carrington. He saw her approaching on 
the Minister’s arm, and hurried forward, saying, 
in French, 

‘‘T am the most ill-used man in the world! 
There are already two dances gone that you pro- 
mised me.” 

‘** And the third is lost before she could promise 
it,”’ said the old diplomatist, answering for her, 
wisely confining himself to his native tongue in 
making the announcement. 

‘* Ah, but I had a claim for a third,’’ replied 
the Prince, laughingly, speaking in English, too, 
with the faultless accent which only a Russian 
can acquire. 

Payne came up, and offered his arm to Miss 
Carrington, as if he had not heard the conversa- 
tion. 

‘I told you that I had a vague idea I was al- 
ready engaged,’’ she said. 

‘* But 1am lawyer enough to know that it is 
the last will and testament which holds good,”’ 
returned he. 

The Prince was standing in front of her. Janet 
caught a quick, fiery look exchanged between the 
two men. Payne looked at her again; he was 
smiling; she knew that he would not yield. She 
must settle the matter herself in a way which 
would render it impossible for the pair to make 
her the subject of a quarrel—a thing which might 
easily happen, she knew, from her knowledge of 
both. 

‘* Tnever think a galop worth dancing, Prince,”’ 
she said, ‘‘unless you are my partner. But I 
had actually promised this to Mr. Payne. I only 
told you that I should expect you to remember 
to ask me for a galop before the evening was } 
over,” 








There was a friendliness, even a confidential 
familiarity in her manner of uttering the words 
very gratifying tothe Russian’s vanity, and very 
new, also. She had never before addressed him 
like this. Payne’s eyes flashed, but he seemed 
too busy buttoning his glove to hear. 

‘‘ By the way,” cried the Minister, “you 
ought to know each other. Prince Apraxin, my 
friend, Mr. Payne.”’ 

The gentlemen exchanged bows, and smiled. 

** Now, in old days,’’ pursued the unconscious 
Minister, ‘‘ here would have been a nice oppor- 
tunity for a duel—a lady promises the same dance 
to two men.”’ 

Both gentlemen echoed his laugh. Again their 
eyes met, but the glance exchanged between them 
rather belied their merriment. Both were so 
cautious that no man, and very few women, would 
have observed that either regarded the matter in 
any but a playful light. Janet Carrington un- 
derstood. 

“If you especially wish for the dance, per- 
haps it would be as well to begin,’’ she said to 
Payne, going as near the verge of impertinence 
in look and tone as she possibly could, and not 
be unlady-like. 

Payne only bowed. She took his arm; be 
stowed a smile on the Prince, which set his heart 
throbbing; spoke a few laughing words to the 
Minister, and let Payne lead her away. 

** He is one of the best fellows that ever lived,” 
said the diplomatist, with the happy faculty most 
masculines possess, of saying just the very thing 
they ought not. 

‘Ah!’ returned the Russian, with freezing 
indifference. Then he made a few very polite and 
very disagreeable speeches on other matters. A 
Russian has usually a fairly feminine faculty for 
doing this. The claws of some feline animal 
could not scratch deeper or more neatly. Then 
he walked away, and left the dear old Minister 
with a hazy impression that thecharming Apraxin 
was less fond of America and Americans than he 
had hitherto supposed. 

‘‘Put not your trust in princes,’’ said the 
Minister to himself, with a sudden recollection 
of the Biblical researches of his youth. ‘‘ He is 
very witty, and clever, and all that; but if I 
were a woman, I would never marry a Musco- 
vite; and I’d like to tell beautiful Janet so, only 
I remember Gen. Jackson’s recipe for making % 
fortune—‘ Mind your own business.’ ”’ 

The Minister trotted off in his turn, and came 
bang against the Spanish Ambassador to France, 
and the two held an animated conversation in 
French, which both spoke with an execrable in- 


} correctness that only diplomatists ever attain. 
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The Prince stood at a distance, watching Miss 
Carrington and her partner whirl round and 
round to the bewitching measures. They never 
stopped till the music ceased, though the dance 
was to both a torment so horrible, that the tor- 
ture of the inquisition could hardly have equaled 
it. But, in his blind rage, Payne was glad, for 
the first time, to punish her, or to try; and 
Janet would have died sooner than let him be- 
lieve she even remembered whose arm supported 
her. 

Shall I take you to Lady Hammersley ?”’ he 
asked, as the galop ended. 

Apraxin was standing near the place where 
they paused, just under the archway of a salon, 
through which it was necessary to pass in order 
to reach the card-room. Janet saw him, and, as 
Payne spoke—they were so close, that Apraxin 
must have heard his question—she said, in a 
cold, loud voice, 

“Thanks! I need not trouble you.” 

There was an invitation in her look which the 
Russian was not slow to take advantage of. He 
came forward and offered his arm without a 
word. She took it in silence. The whole thing 
was, on both sides, a horrible impertinence to 
Payne, just from the manner in which it was 
done. He proved equal to the exigency of the 
moment ; he bowed to Miss Carrington with per- 
fect ease; managed, as not one man in a hundred 
could, to give the Prince the tail-end of that bow, 
with so little left of it by the time it reached him, 
that it would have answered for the gesture with 
which a gentleman might dismiss a servant. It 
was one of those society sword-thrusts so diffi- 
cult to give neatly, but it was performed to per- 
fection. Even while his ten fingers tingled with 
adesire to strangle his enemy, for he felt him 
such, Apraxin was capable of appreciating the 
dramatic finish of what actors would have called 
“the point.” 

Payne walked back into the ball-room. Apraxin 
led Miss Carrington on across the second cham- 
ber. The two windows gave upon the terrace. 
The whole world was trooping away toward the 
billiard and reading salons, turned into supper- 
rooms for the evening. 

“T don’t want to find Lady Hammersley,” 
Janet said. ‘‘I detest supper! Please be good- 
natured, and let me alone for awhile. I am 
in one of my bad moods to-night. I’ll come 


back presently, and be very amiable, to make 
amends,”’ 

No mattcy what she had done, I think no man 
could have resisted the smile which accompanied 
her words. 

“TI cannot say what I might to another wo- 
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man,’’ exclaimed the Prince, his head in a whirl. 
‘‘You are so used to driving my sex mad, that 
common compliments sound tame. But I would 
give my life to gratify your slightest whim, and 
you know it.” 

Then he let her go. She hurried through 
one of the open windows, out on the deserted 
terrace, The Prince had been very attentive 
and devoted, but he had never spoken or looked 
as he did just then. Janet was frightened. It 
occurred to her, for the first time, that he might 
be in earnest. In such case, what was she to 
say? What reason give for an answer which 
Lady Hammersley and the rest of her world 
would consider positive insanity ? 

She walked away across the long terrace, away 
to the further end, and stood looking down at the 
moonlit sea. 

All that was bitterest and blackest in her 
thwarted, desolated life, rushed up like the re- 
sistless swell of the ocean, and stung her soul 
with its acrid sweep. Never had she felt so 
utterly desperate and wicked, so completely 
without faith in everything here and hereafter. 
Never had the pleasures and triumphs of the 
world looked so bright, if only she could have 
grasped them. But the memories of her past 
made a barrier between her and such possibility ; 
impossible as the gulf that separated Dives from 
Lazarus, only across its blackness she could look 
into the glory which brightened other lives, and 
think that, but for fate, similar happiness might 
have been hers. 

She was roused suddenly from her dismal 
meditations by a quick step on the flags, and 
Harold Payne said, close by her side, 

‘*T must speak to you for a moment.” 

The words were imperative, but the tone held 
more of entreaty than command. She had been 
feeling desperate enough before; had been con- 
scious that ‘never in her life had her soul given 
way to reflections so black and sinful. Those 
thoughts were nothing compared to the wicked- 
ness of the rage which broke over her as she 
heard his voice; a rage rendered fiercer and 
bitterer from the knowledge that it still pos- 
sessed power to move her in spite of all she had 
endured; had power yet to bring up the old 
dream, the beautiful dream murdered so long 
ago; only a ghost now, to haunt her with its 
perished loveliness, 

‘IT must speak to you,’’ he repeated. 

‘Stand back, and let me pass !"’ said she, in 
tones which scarcely rose above a whisper. Such 
awful tones! ‘Stand back, and let me pass! 
Oh, you coward !”’ 

She looked over, not at him. He did not stir, 
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Sie was conscious, even in the height of her 
p2ssion, of a strength, a command, in his stern 
eyes, which awed her. There was space enough 
between him and the wall for her toescape. She 
moved swiftly by him, entered the open doors of 
the promenoir, and disappeared. 

Before Payne could follow her, if such were 
his intention, through the window of the card- 
room appeared Prince Apraxin. He came close 
up, and said, 

‘You move too slowly when a lady bids you 
take yourself off. I find you impertinent in 
many ways, Monsieur Payne.” 

Payne looked at him, and laughed. 

‘¢ Biarritz is but a small spot,’’ continued the 
Prince. ‘It is not large enough for us both, yet 
we both wish to stay. When will it be conve- 
nient for you to settle the matter, so that the 
place will be free to one of us ?”’ 

«« Your time is mine, Prince,’’ answered Payne. 

*¢ To-morrow, I am sorry to say, I must go as 
far as Bordeaux with the Grand Duke. I can 
come back at night.”’ 

«Shall we say day after to-murrow morning?”’ 
asked Payne. 

‘‘ Nothing could suit me better,” returned the 
Prince, holding out a card, upon which his ad- 
dress was written. 


’ 


~~ 


Payne took it, and quietly returned the little 
courtesy in kind. They parted in silence, but 
with well-bred bows on either side. The Prince 
went back to the ball-room. Payne traversed 
the length of the terrace, descended the stairs, 
and went out upon the sea-shore. 

This was what his effort to serve Janet Car- 
rington had brought him to—probable death; 
even before he could find an opportunity to give 
the explanation he had come hither to make. 

Ah, well! Death always rendered explana- 
tions unnecessary, and he was tired of life—very 
tired. The greatest favor Apraxin could do him 
would be to cut his suffering short. 

Janet Carrington made her way into the dress- 
ing-rooms, and had sense enough left to send 
word to Lady Hammersley that she had gone to 
her chamber. They had apartments under the 
Casino roof. She managed to reach them; she 
could not have told how. 

She gained her chamber, locked the door, and 
fell, an inert, dead mass, on the carpet. Her 
soul, for hours and hours drifted off into ob- 
livion; ay, even till the gray dawn peered in at 
the casement, staring curiously at her; and the 
moan of the sea, so like the moan of her own tor- 
tured soul, brought her back to earth once more. 








(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Au! dimpled, clinging hands, and heaven-blue eyes ! 
When shall I feel and see thee once again? 
Shattered and fallen the household idol lies, 
*Mid sounds of wailing and of bitter pain. 


“Thy will be done!” Ah, hard, sad words to say! 
To say, and feel resignéd to Thy might; 

The darkest hour is just before the day ; 
The hour is dark, we cannot see the light. 


Sweet baby-lips, and blue eyes closed in sleep, 
That voice and touch of mine can never wake; 





A slumber, silent and profound, and deep; 
A slumber only One has power to break. 


Our empty, aching hearts cry out in sorrow, 
For the fond pleading of the baby eyes; 

Eyes that shall ne’er look forward to a morrow, 
For they are dwelling where time never dies. 


Ah, rest and sleep! Safe in thine innocence, 
Blessed past all knowledge, for thou art with God; 
We, wandering and sinful, weep for thee, 
Our darling Robbie, and our precious Maud. 





JOYLESS. 





BY ELLA C. 


F. DRABBLE. 





You say your life is joyless, 
That all your hours are sad; 

You long for something that shall make 
Each day more bright and glad. 


It is your heart, and not your life, 
That holds the cruel fault; 

You want the savor, when, my friend, 
You have not yet the salt, 


Open the closed eyes of your soul, 
And look in faith to-day ; 

See you in life no pleasant path? 
No tender flowers, I pray ? 


Oh, see you not a guiding hand, 
Upholding all the worn? 


See you, beyond, no land of God, 
Where sorrow is not known? 
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BY FANNIE HO 


DGSON BURNETT. 





« Au,”’ said Benedict, «what you would call 
a misalliance, I suppose.”’ 

“What I should call a low marriage of the 
most miserable description,’’ answered his -host- 
ess. ‘* The facts are these. The boy is a mil- 
lionaire, and his family is one of the best in 
Scotland. His mother, who is a widow, is also 
a foolish, unsophisticated woman, with rigid, 
Scotch notions. She allowed him no companion, 
and, very naturally, he went among the ten- 
antry to find his friends. The girl’s father kept 
a small shop in the village, and she used to stand 
behind the counter, I believe. She is one of 
those amazing cases of almost wonderful physical 
beauty. She is a dull, handsome, ignorant crea- 
ture, and poor, young Mackenzie fell madly in 
love with her. As soon as he came of age, he 
married her; and now, you see, we have her on 
our hands.” 

“We?” said Benedict. 

Mrs. Benham shrugged her shoulders. 

‘We are fond of the young man himself, and 
we do not like to estrange him completely. And, 
of course, we must invite the wife, too.”’ 

«« And her husband is attached to her still?” 

«My dear sir, he is that kind of young man 
who would be fond of any woman he saw often ; 
and he has married this woman because, as I tell 
you, she is really a handsome creature. One 
cannot deny that, though it is natural to protest 
against it inwardly.” 

It was Benedict’s turn to shrug his shoulders. 

** Poor child !’’ he said. 

He could not help repeating the exclamation 
to himself, when a few minutes later his com- 
panion was called away. He did not feel in- 
clined to return to the parlor at once, so he re- 
mained where he was. He was fatigued mentally 
and physically, and the silence and perfume of 
that little conservatory suited his mood better 
than the confusion of the outer rooms. Accord- 
ingly he settled himself again in his seat, and 
gave himself up to fancies, which, naturally 
enough, were fancies concerning this unfortunate 
young couple. He had that morning met the hus- 
band—a fair-faced, fair-haired young Scotchman 
—who had called at his studio to ask him to paint 
his wife’s portrait, and whose buoyant spirits 
and perfect frankness had somewhat amused, 
even while they pleased the older man. 


} «Ttis an idea of my own, you see,” he had 
{said. ‘*I want a picture of her as I saw her 
first, in her old blue gown, and with a lot of 
mountain-ash in her hair. It is not every woman 
who would be painted in an old gown to please 
her husband. Women-folk like to be braw, but 
Rob doesn’t care, though she is the handsomest 
woman in London to-day, I'd lay a heavy bet.”’ 

This was what had prompted the artist to make 
inquiry of his hostess; and his question had 
drawn forth the whole story. 

*¢ Poor lad!’ he murmured. ‘And poor girl!” 

The next moment he turned in his chair, at- 
tracted by a sound behind him, the rustle of a 
woman’s dress on the other side of the bushes, 
against which his seat was placed. It was the 
rustle of a dress, he was sure; so sure, that he got 
up to make surer, and so was just in time to find 
himself confronting the woman who wore it. 

He could not help uttering an exclamation. 
She was scarcely more than a girl—a girl with a 
deep-eyed, beautiful young face, and with heavy, 
ruddy brown hair twisted round her head. 

«« Let me pass,”’ she said, 

She was deadly pale, but for a spot of dull 
red burning on either cheek ; her eyes were full 

of hard defiance; and his next glance showed 
‘ him that her costly toy of a fan was nothing more 
than a handful of crushed lace and slender- 
snapped strips of tortoise-shell. 

‘* Madam,”’ he began. 

She stopped him; a kind of stubborn daring 
in her speech. 
‘¢]’m Rob Mackenzie,”’ she said. ‘I’ve been 
in there all the time. I couldn’t get out without 
; her seeing me. I’ve heard every word you've 
said. Will you let me pass?”’ 

He was a man of kindly and chivalrous na- 
ture, this Philip Benedict. His enemies even 
called him sentimental and transcendental, in 
their worst moods; and the sight of this girl’s 
bitter pretence at indifference touched him to the 
quick. 

‘‘ Forgive me,”’ he said. ‘I cannot let you go 
until I have explained my sorrow for what has 
happened.” 

She stopped him again. 

«What does it matter?’’ she answered. ‘‘ What’s 
said is said. I don’t care. Why should I?” 

{ ‘But I care,’’ he pleaded. ‘And there is 
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reason enough why I should. I feel this deeply. ; indefinite enough, the artist understood them at 


I deplore it with all my heart.” once. 
She hesitated a moment, but as if she scarcely ‘No, no!” he answered. 
believed in his earnestness. ‘* He’s very fond of me,’’ she went on; “and 


‘«1’m used to it,’’ she said. ‘And you said 3 he’s very kind to me. I’ve always kept it from 
nothing yourself. Most men would have said} him, and I always will as long as I can.’ 
more. There’s no reason why I should blame But, fond as he was of her, Mackenzie did not 


you.” see what Benedict saw, when he learned to know 
‘**T blame myself,”’ he protested. her better. To Alan it only seemed that she was 
She gave him an obstinate look. prone to silence, and averse to mingling with 





‘You needn’t,’’ she returned. ‘It’s all true, } strangers; and finding himself unable to conquer 
every word of it. It’s a low marriage. He’s a } her disinclination for society, he gave it up good- 
gentleman, and I am just what she said. I’m a} naturedly, leaving the matter to time. It was 
dull, handsome, ignorant creature; a kind of } because everything was new to her, he told him- 
fine animal. That’s it,’’ with a short laugh, } self. She would get over it in a year or so, and, 
and a little, scornful nod. ‘ Will you let me } in the interval, she should feel herself entirely 


pass now?”’ unconstrained, and free to follow her own incli- 
He stepped aside, with a bow. nations. But Benedict, who had half a score 
She passed him, and then stopped. of years more of experience, saw deeper. The 
‘Shall you tell that woman ?”’ she demanded, } grandeur and ceremony surrounding the girl 
abruptly. lay heavy upon her. In the midst of it she 
‘You may rest assured,”’ he replied, ‘that I; was lost and lonely. She was morbidly sensi- 
shall not.”’ tive, and her whole life was a bitter, secret pro- 


“Then I'll say I forgive you, though there’s} test against her position. She had cultivated a 
no need,” she answered. And, without further } kind of proud stolidity, and often steeled herself 
ceremony, she left him to his thoughts. even against people who might have befriended 

They were not very pleasant ones. He felt as } her. 
remorseful and disturbed as if he had really done e} ‘¢There’ll be more than Alan that will like to 
her an actual injury. If he had said nothing, } see that,’’ she said once, pointing to the picture. 
he had at least listened; and he condemned him- Benedict looked up inquiringly, and saw upon 
self for doing so, without asking himself how it } her lips a queer, significant smile. 
would have been possible to check his hostess in ‘‘They’ll like to see me in that dress,” she 
her comments. Seong ‘«‘They’ll say, among themselves, that it 

‘I wonder how she will meet me to-morrow,”’ } suits me better than velvet and lace. And so it 


he murmured, as he returned to the parlor. ‘It } does.”’ 

is an awkward business, and a painful one.”’ This last abruptly, and she stood before the 
But he found that there was no cause for un- } easel, with her hands hanging clasped before her. 

easiness. When the time for the meeting arrived, ‘«So it does,” she repeated. ‘Silk and satin 


she met him with a coolness which almost stag- } is not for me, by right. My fine feathers haven’t 
gered him. Certainly, Mackenzie himself had ; made me a fine bird. I thought I was going to 
no reason to imagine that the two had met be- } be grand and happy, but I'd better have stayed 
fore. She was ready, dressed in the coarse, } at home, where the eagles would not peck at me 
dark-blue serge, and with the cluster of scarlet } because I was naught but a hedge-sparrow.” 
berries in her hair; and she had been a far less 3 “‘Rob seems to get on wonderfully well with 
striking figure the night before than she was at ; you, Benedict,’ Alan said several times. “I! 
this moment, as she stood in the long, richly- wish she got on as well with other people. She 
fitted room, almost seeming, in her rustic cos- is not shy with you, or even the least back- 
tume, to set its luxury at defiance. ; ward.” 

“He wanted me to wear it,’’ she said. ‘TI i And this was true enough. Perhaps the pe 
suppose he told you ?”” } culiar nature of their first meeting had paved 

There was always in her manner, Benedict } the way for unceremonious frankness. At all 
remarked, a proudly silent submission to her } events, their intercourse became an unconstrained 
husband. It was as if she was continually infiu- ; and almost confidential one, before the picture 
enced by her determination to submit to him, | was completed ; and, after its completion, Bene- 
even in the merest trifle. } dict’s position in the household was established. 

‘* You must never tell him,” she said, abruptly, } Generously prone to hero-worship ; indeed, 
during the morning ; and though the words were } generously prone to all good-natured, youthful 
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impulses, Alan was delighted to find the wee f 


falling, by easy gradations, into the place of 
family friend. Long before their first meeting, 


he had admired his pictures with all the lavish 


amiability of an amiable youngster, who knew 
nothing of art but what people told him, and on 


_ these days he admired the man wholesale, also ; 


admired his good looks, his kindly grace of 
manner, his knowledge of the world, and his 
ready wit. 

“The oftener you can spare us an evening, 
the better,’’ he would say. ‘* The better for me, 
and the better for Rob. She likes to talk to you, 
and what she wants is some one who will draw 
her out. People who cannot draw her out, never 








know her. She is not easy to get at. Some- 
times, do you know, I am not sure that I quite 
understand her myself.” 

The claims this world had upon him often left } 
the girl to her own resources. He was popular, 
and fond of society, and she herself never 
went out when it was possible to remain a 
home. 


“ He is better without me than with me,” she ; 
said to Benedict, ‘‘though he does not think so. 


Wait until I am more used to it, and then I will 
go—to please him.”’ 


sequently, often too tired for actual gayety, fre- 
quently found himself spending an evening at the 
house when chance called Alan away. Other 
things than her great beauty touched and inte- 
rested him. Her youth, her solitariness in the 
midst of the whirl of fashionable life; her constant 
effort to keep her unhappiness a secret from the 
light-hearted boy who loved her. All these filled 
him with pity and tenderness for her. And } 
these feelings prompted him, at length, to speak 

to her openly of a certain plan he had formed, } 
mentally. 

“You are not very old, Mrs. Mackenzie?”’ he ; 
said, smiling gently, as he shook hands with her 
one night. { 

“I'm nineteen,” she answered. ‘I was eight- | 
een when Alan married me.”’ 

“One may learn a great deal after nineteen,” 
he said. 

She regarded him questioningly, for a few 
seconds, and then caught at his meaning. 

“Could I learn?’’ she asked. ‘ A dull, hand- 
some creature like me? Only dull and hand- 
some—nothing else.”’ 

“You are not dull, at least,’’ he returned. ; 
“Forget that speech as soon as possible. If} 
you would try, you might learn anything you } 
chose,” 


So, Benedict, who was a hard worker, and, con- | 








“Might 1?” shesaid. «Might I?” 








In the little pause that followed, he saw a 
slow flush creep up on her face, and then she 
clenched her hand in a sudden gesture. 

“No,” she cried. ‘‘It was a lie. I am not 
dull. And why shouldn't I learn? I will learn. 
I'll work with all my strength, and I'll be a 
lady yet.”’ 

‘*« Make the best of your life, and that will be 
enough,’’ he said, kindly. ‘It is easy for a 
good woman to be a lady.”’ 

Her face hardened itself a little. 

“Tm not a good woman,” she said; ‘but I 
am going to try to learn.”’ 

Then she went to a table, and brought out a 
piece of paper, and pen and ink. 

“‘ Write me down a list of books to buy,”’ she 
said, ‘‘and I'll get them to-morrow.” 

She was plainly so much in earnest, that he 
sat down and complied with her request, to the 
best of his ability. 

She took the paper, and thanked him. 

** Don’t tell Alan,’’ she said. ‘* When I’m sure 
I can do it, perhaps I'll tell him myself.” 

Some men might have fancied it a caprice, 
which, in all probability, would prove short- 
lived; but Benedict understood her better than 
to make such a mistake. There was steadfast 
determination in her very brevity of speech. 

When he came again, he found she had very 
practical results. She had bought the books, 
and engaged a teacher; a quiet, unknown man; 
who was to come only during the hours when her 
husband would be absent. 

‘* He will give me work to do when he is away, 
and I shall do it,’ she said to Benedict. ‘‘ He 
is very quiet, but he knows a great deal. He 
has taught people like me often enough,”’ he says. 

There was a suggestion of fierceness in the 
manner in which she applied herself to her work. 
In Alan’s absence, she labored incessantly, her 
eagerness seeming to grow with what it fed on. 
She was never tired, always ready to begin new 
tasks. The quiet teacher confidentially informed 
Benedict that he was amazed. 

‘‘It is not uncommon to meet with considera- 
ble distate and reluctance,’ he said, in mild 
mystification, ‘‘ but here there is actual feverish- 
ness, as one might express it.”’ 

Unless Alan himself was at home,. Benedict 
never entered the house without finding the girl 
poring over her books; and often enough he dis- 
covered her crouched upon the hearth, reading 
by the fire, too much abyorbed to think of ring- 
ing for other light. 

‘It is something for me to do,’’ she said. “ It 
fills up my time, and makes the days seem less 
dreary.” 
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‘« It makes you happier,’ Benedict remarked, 
once. mi 

‘¢ Yes,”’ she answered. ‘I think I’m happier, 
as much happier as I can be.”’ 

It was quite natural that, through such famil- 
iar companionship, the two should learn much 
of each other, and be drawn near together. 
When they met in society, as they always did 
upon the rare occasions when the girl went out, 
she always turned to Benedict for support, as it 
were. He helped and sustained her, standing 
between her and coldness or disdain. 

«‘I don’t care, when you are with me,” she 
said, one night, when he had given her his arm, 
to lead her across a crowded room, ‘‘ They know 
that Alan does not see, but you ic 

But there she stopped, with a flushing cheek, 
checking herself suddenly. 

It was a little dangerous that he should always 
find it so; that it should seem that he was al- 
most necessary to her; that he could help her as 
her husband could not. ‘It is, because I am 
the older man. He will learn in time,’’ he would 
say to himself. But the time came at last when 
even this sober thought did not prevent his pulse 
beating somewhat more quickly when the hand- 
some girl-face turned toward him, in eager ex- 


pectation, as the little hand clung closely to his 
It was a dangerous thing, but his very 
chivalrous truth itself prevented his seeing his 


arm. 


danger. But there were others who were ready 
enough to see the hazard of it, even in the earli- 
est stages of the friendship, and who were quick 
enough to exchange glances when they entered 
a room together, or when Alan spoke in his 
generous fashion of his admiration for his 
friend, , 

‘‘It shows what a splendid fellow he is,’ he 
often said. ‘The mere fact of his caring so 
much for young nobodies, like Rob and myself, 
when he might be such a lion, if he would. I 
tell you he is a tremendous fellow!”’ 

And so the intimacy continued until the win- 
ter, and then, one evening, Benedict called, and 
found Alan in the dining-room, flushed and joys 
ous, helding his wife in his arms, in a high state 
of excitement. 

‘* Benedict !’’ he cried out, as the artist ad- 
vanced, ‘‘ I am the happiest fellow in the world.”’ 
And he held out his hand, 

Benedict looked at Rob. No tender yielding 
to the loving young arm expressed itself in her 
figure. She simply stood still, and allowed it 
to clasp her waist. Her eyes were downcast, 
and Benedict saw that her calmness cost her a 
struggle. 

‘He has found out what I have been doing,” 


; she said, without lifting her eyes. ‘‘ And I have 
told him how you have helped me.” 

‘‘ Yes,”’ exclaimed Mackenzie, his fair, boyish 
face glowing. ‘‘I have found out what she has 
been doing, for my sake, Benedict—for my sake, 
I found the books and dear little exercises, and 
they touched my heart as nothing ever touched 
it before. I ama happy fellow, Rob, my dear, 
God bless you.” 

But Rob said nothing, even when he turned 
and kissed her. She had not raised her eyes yet, 
and Benedict saw her tremble. Alan saw it, too, 
and made her sit down. He fancied she was ex- 
«cited, as he was himself. His heart was so full 
that he could not be silent. If she had been dear 
to him before, how much dearer was she now— 
his handsome Rob! His bonny Rob! 

What woman in the land could have done a 
more gracious thing than she had done, for his 
$ sake? He was not worthy of it. He was nota 

clever fellow, like Benedict; he was not clever, 
like she was herself; he could only be grateful 
to her, and love her more tenderly than ever. 
He was too full of delight to notice how silent 
both were. As he spoke, a chill had gradually 
crept upon Benedict. Rob’s pale face had a 
painful fascination for him. He scarcely knew 
what he was thinking of at first, and then the 
chill became a pang. He could not bear to hear 
the joyous, excited young voice; it angered him 
to see Alan hold his wife’s passive hand; it an- 
gered him to see him kiss her cold lips. His 
miserable unrest was a revelation to him; until 
this moment he had not known how far he had 
{ gone, how treacherous the ground was upon 
$ which his feet stood. 
He left the house as soon as he could excuse 
himself, and when he got into the street a litile 
groan broke from him. 
‘¢ T builded worse than I knew,”’ he said, grim- 
ly. ‘I must go away. I did not think that 1 
was so nearly a villain. I must go away. I 
will bid her good-by to-morrow.” 
He was not the man to tamper with dishonor. 
His was the simple creed of right and wrong. 
There was enough passionate misery in his 
heart, as he said these few words. He could 
} only go away. He would not pretend to give 
up, and still linger within the pale of tempta- 
tion. Where this woman’s life was lived, there 
lay temptation for him, and he had courage 
enough to fear it. He sat up all night, smoking 
‘ his pipe among his pictures, and making plans. 

He had long intended to travel, and had put it , 
> off from year to year. Now he would go. Once, 

in the outset of his career, he had spent a long- 





} to-be-remembered winter in Rome, working well, 
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and gaining much, When his wanderings were 
over, he would go there again, for a ycar, at 
least. Rob started at the sight of his haggard- 
ness, when he presented himself the next even- 
ing. She looked colorless and worn herself, and 
her eyes were heavy. 

‘«‘ Something has gone wrong,” she exclaimed. 
“‘[ can see it in your face. What is it?” 

He did not release her hand after he had 
taken it; he fancied its light touch would give 
him courage; so he retained it. 

“Tam going to make a journey,” he said, ‘‘a 
long one, and I have come to bid you good-by.”’ 

She staggered back apace, and stared at him. 
“To bid me good-by?”’ she said. ‘‘ Good-by?”’ 

“Yes,’”’ he answered her; and then he added, 
“Do not make it harder for me to say. It is 
hard enough, as it is.’’ 

She looked at him as if she was stunned. 

“It is very sudden !’”’ she said, in a dull, blind 
fashion. ‘‘It is very sudden!’’ And then she 
drew her hand away, and went and sat down. 

Phen it was, just at this instant, as her up- 
lifted eyes met his, that he saw his danger was 
even greater than he had fancied, when he 
thought he faced it at its worst. The blow which 
had struck him to the heart had struck her also; 
he was in that worst of danger, the danger of 
being conquered by another’s anguish. There 
was little need for words. Each met the glance of 
the other, and then Rob uttered a low cry, and 
covered her face with her hands. 

He went to her, and stood close to her side, 
speaking in a hurried, shaken voice. 

“Tam going away,” he said, ‘‘ because I am 
not as honest a man as I thought I was. I have 
been blind for a long time, but last night my 
eyes were opened, and I found myself standing 
upon the brink of an abyss. Do you not see, 
now, why I cume to say good-by ?”’ 

She uncovered her face, and cried out, breath- 
lessly, as if she had no pity on herself, 

“T am a bad woman,” she said. ‘I am a 
bad woman! Let me speak to you, and confess 
how bad and false I have been. Perhaps I will 
make it easier for you to turn your back on me.”’ 

“Nothing will do that,”’ he answered. 

But she would speak. 

_ “If you have been blind, I have been worse. 
Isold myself for money and grand things. I 
wanted to be happy, and wanted to be made 
much of; and he was so fond of me. 
cared for him at all. 
and I knew it when I promised to marry him. 
T have been bad from first to last. It was not 


I never 





I did not deserve his love, } 


to be like the women you know, and admire. I 
have cared for you as I could never care for 
Alan, if I lived with him a thousand years, and 
saw his goodness every day, When he kissed 
me last night, and kept saying I had worked for 
his sake, I almost hated him, because he was so 
blind, because he was too generous and good.”’ 

There was such sharp suffering in her voice, 
that Benedict almost forgot his own pain. He 
tried to comfort her, though he could scarcely 
trust himself to speak. Words were unsafe for 
him in his present mood, and did little good. 
So, at last, he relapsed into sad and heavy silence. 

‘‘T shall wait for Alan,’’ he had said. “I 
must say good-by to him, too.’ 

Contrary to their expectations, he had not 
long to wait. He had not been in the house half 
an hour when Alan came in. 

They heard him enter, and then they heard 
him coming up the stair-case rather slowly. 
When he opened the door, and stood upon the 
threshold, each turned toward him in wonder. 
He was quite pale, and his arm was bandaged, 
and placed in a sling. He even seemed some- 
what weak, but he advanced toward them with a 
brave smile. 

‘* Don’t be frightened, Rob, my dear,’’ he said, 
and he put his uninjured arm round her shoul- 
der. ‘Don’t be frightened, my dear ;” and bent 
down, touching her forehead with his lips, in a 
manner which Benedict fancied held a meaning. 

‘‘T have been punishing a gossiping coward,” 
he said; ‘‘and I have received a slight injury ; 
only a slight one, you see. I am a little weak, 
from loss of blood, perhaps. It is a pistol wound, 
and Iam going up stairs as soon as possible, to 
get a good night’s rest. But I thought I would 
stop here on my way to my room, to say a few 
words to you. I want you to promise me, my 
dear Rob, and Benedict, that whatever you may 


.chance to hear from any of the evil sources from 


which all scandalous suggestions spring, you will 
not lose faith in me; in my love for both of you, 
and in my perfect trust in your love for me. 1 
would rather risk my life a thousand times, my 
dear Rob, and Benedict, than allow any scoun- 
drel, who uttered a breath of wrong against you, 
to go'nnpunished. Bear witness to Benedict, 
my dear Rob, that I honor and love him with 
my whole heart; and bear witness to Rob, my 
dear Benedict, that I love and revere her beyond 
all the power of my poor words to express. 

He would have touched Rob’s forehead again 
with his lips, but she shrank from him, shaking 
all over; and before he could stop her, she had 


for Alan’s sake I worked; first, it was for my } slipped down upon the floor, her face upon his 


own, and then—and then, for yours. 


I wanted } feet, sobbing out wild, incoherent words. 
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‘“‘Rob!”’ he cried, bending over her. ‘‘ My } 


poor, loving girly it is nothing !’’ 

“It will kill me!’ she panted. ‘I cannot 
bear it! It will break my heart !’”’ 

But he raised her to her feet, pretending to 
jest at her emotion, and yet holding her shrink- 
ing form close to his heart. nd 

‘* Why,”’ he said, ‘‘I shall not dare to leave 
you to entertain Benedict. I shall be obliged to 
stay with him myself.” 

She clung to him, hiding her face. 

‘I have no right to your love,’ she cried, 
wildly. ‘I don’t deserve it! I bring nothing } 
but shame and pain to you. Send me away.” 

‘« My handsome, foolish Rob!’ he answered her, 
soothingly.’ ‘‘ What tender cowards you women 
are! You do not know what you are saying.” 

When, at last, he went up stairs, he let her 
go with him, though he still treated his injury 
lightly, and professed not to feel it. 

*‘It was done two or three hours ago, and 
since then I have been sitting, comfortably 





enough, with Brandt. I was a trifle excited, of 
course, and I wanted to cool off. Wait here, 
Benedict. She shall come down again, and tell 
you how serenely I have gone to sleep.” 

When she did come down again, which was 
about a quarter of an hour after, the sight of her 
altered face was a shock to Benedict. He took 
her hands, terribly shaken himself. He had 
only a few words more to say, and he must say 
them quickly, and go. 

‘*Make the best of your life, Rob,’’ he said. 
‘* Make the best of it; and it cannot fail to be a 
noble life, that Heaven will bless.’’ 

** Yes, I will,’’ sheanswered. ‘Yes, I will. I'll 
try to be a better woman. I'll go on trying to learn. 
Pll try to be worthy of him, as well as of you.’’ 

‘Not of me,’”’ he said, sadly.. ‘‘ Not of me! 
God knows, he is the better man of the two, ten 
thousand times. Let us both try to be worthy 
of his generous faith.” & 

‘TI will try to make him happy,” she said; 
‘‘and I will bear everything for his sake. I will 





do my best for his sake.”’ 


nnn 





There was one moment in which Benedict 
could not speak. Then he wrung her hands 
hard, and kissed them. 

‘God be good to you,”’ he whispered; ‘and 
good-by !’’ 

‘*Good-by !”’ she answered; and then her fal- 
tering voice broke, and he went away, leaving 
her looking after him with strained and an- 
guished eyes. 


Five years later, Benedict met in Padua a fel- 
low-artist, who was young enough to be interested 
in good-natured gossip, and who, having recently 
left England, had plenty of it on hand. 

“You will find many changes when you re- 
turn,’”’ he said. ‘‘When do you think of going?” 

‘«In the spring,” answered Benedict. “In 
time to see the world awaken.” 

‘‘A good time,’ was the reply; ‘and, as I 
say, you will see many a'change. By-the-by, 
did you ever see young Mackenzie's wife?” 

“Yes,” quietly, as he bent over his brushes. 

‘‘A handsome woman, isn’t she? How peo- 
ple did protest against that marriage, to be sure! 
And yet see how it has turned out! Popular 
opinion is obliged to concede that Mackenzie is a 
lucky man. They have two of the loveliest chil- 
dren in London, and their mother is a sort of 
Cordelia. And Mackenzie is honestly in love 
with her yet. It is quite a romantic affair. 
They say she spent years in educating herself, 
merely through her love for him. It was not 
easy for her at first, though. The elect were so 
much against her. There was even a legend that 
Mackenzie once fought a duel with a fellow who 
had hinted at some scandal concerning her. I 
never heard who the other man was. Mackenzie 
was so fearless and determined about it, that 
people were afraid to speak, and at last nobody be- 
lieved. He is a courageous fellow, that Macken- 
zie, and a generous fellow, too. Everybody likes 
him.” 

“* Yes,” said Benedict. ‘‘ He is a generous fel- 
low; generous beyond most men’s comprehen- 
sion. He deserves his happiness, God knows.” 
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COME BACK! 





BY HOWARD 


MELVILLE. 





Come back ! the day is dark and cold; 

The rain is falling sad and slow; 

And o’er the barren fields and hills 

The lost wind wanders to and fro. 

Like some pale spirit of the dead, 

That comes back moaning from the shades, 
The blasted pines wail o’er the storm, 

And fast the waning daylight fades. 


Another night is drawing on, 

Yet thou art far away, and I 

Press close my face against the pane, 
And gaze upon the storm, and sigh. 
And still the heart you doubted then, 
Bowed down in grief, waits on for.thee ; 
The love has never died that bloomed— 
My soul still sighs, come back to me! 
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OUR CALICO PARTY AT 





“AZALEA”. 





BY META H. HYDE. 





TERE was to be a calico party at ‘‘ Azalea,”’ 
an unoccupied house of Mr. Chester's, on the 
river, a mile or two below his plantation. I, Miss 
Nancy, (my surname is never used by anybody, 
so I might as well leave it out here,) had prom- 
ised—I was sorry for it afterward—to go and 
look after the girls. It had been raining all day, 
but at sunset the clouds broke away, and there 
was @ glorious western sky behind the moun- 
tins. 

The girls had wandered into my room perpetu- 
ally that afternoon, to ask if I thought it was 
going to rain forever—that is, all the evening, 
and so spoil their plans, Not moved with ex- 
citement at the prospect of capering over the 
uncertain fleors of ‘‘ Azalea’ with Joe, or Em- 
lyn, or Henry, or Will, or Hugh ; not being sub- 
dued by the calm superiority of Mr. Ferrers ; 
not bewitched, in any way, by that languid, mys- 
terious stranger, I replied that I thought it 
would, It had always done so when I was young, 
and there was no reason to think that the weather 
had relaxed in its grim aversion to pleasure- 
parties. 

But, as I have said, there was a clear sunset, 
and the moon rose early. I told the girls that 
I thought they had better give up the dance for 
that evening, that the roads would be muddy, 
and the old house probably damp. 

Nobody agreed with me but. little Betsy, and 
she was to stay at home, anyhow. 

We were to go on foot. Old Ginger had cut 
her foot with a stone, which she regularly did 
when she was wanted. The sandy path on the 
river bank was not wet, and if I had not set out 
with the impression of being hardly used about 
old Ginger, the walk would have been pleasant. 
lizzie being a useful person, started out long 
before in somebody’s buggy, (if there was a 
buggy, Lizzie always was in it if the horse was, ) 
te “see about things,” she said. There was 
probably one member of the Burton family who 
likewise had left his mother’s roof-tree at an 
early hour, to “‘see about things,” too. Jack, 
who was fourteen, and of a scornful humor, 





cepting one of his sister’s cravats, when she 
proffered it doubtfully. Hugh carried my shawl 
and his sister's, and helped pretty Madge over 
the rough places with the well-known brotherly 
art which says plainly, ‘‘I’m very kind and 
good-natured, you know, carrying your shawl, 
and all that, but don’t you ask me to do any- 
thing more.”’ 

Presently a spring-wagon flashed by, brimming” 
with Burtons, laughing and singing ; then a car 
riage; something was shrieked at us, which we 
did not hear; but, after that carriage, there was 
no holding Hugh. 

The house at Azalea was close by the river, 
embowered in river birches, rhododendrons, and 
the Azalea bushes, whose tropical, sweet, white 
flowers named the place. 

We were the last to arrive; and Tom, and 
Dick were already tuning up their fiddles and 
banjos. The girls were flying about, looking 
pretty and sweet in their calico dresses; that is, 
those who were pretty, anyhow; and those who 
wern’t pretty, stood a good chance of being taken 
for what they were not, for the only light was 
shed by a row of tallow-candles in tin candle- 
sticks, on the mantel-piece. Not a chair had 
those heedless young people brought. 

If it had not been for Joe Burton, and a keg, 
and a board, Miss Nancy, the chaperon, would 
have been consigned to obscurity and the stair- 
steps. The girls had each adorned her simple 
dress with the friskiest of fancy aprons, and 
they had furthermore brought, tied up in paper- 
parcels, cravats made to match their aprons; 
and the young men were to draw these cravats 
to find their partners for the first dance. 

Janie Chester was looking provokingly pretty, 
as usual. The girl’s beauty was warm and sweet; 
beauty warmed by the sun, not browned, but 
warmed and flushed like fruit—‘‘ Pomegranate 
blossom, heart of fire,’’ I found myself saying, 
softly. Janie was leaning against the door, not 
talking much. Janie never talked much, (I think 
that was why the men liked her,) but what she 
did say went a long way, when it was helped 


stalked ahead. I asked Jack if he intended to } by a blush, and smile, and lowering of her dusky 


dance? “No, not I! I don’t know anything } 


about dancing. Im just goin’ down to see what 
those boys will do !’’ was his cat’s-like reply. 


eyes. 
Hugh, with a daring that was not even skin- 
deep, was making believe to open one end of the 


But Jack, I observed, had not been above ac- parcel she twirled in her brown hands. Janie 
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did not notice his encroachments until they be- 
eame too pronounced. 

“Oh, do stop, Hugh!’’ she cried, giving the 
parcel a jerk. ‘* Do you suppose I want you to 
get my cravat ?”’ 

Poor Hugh colored, and fell back. Emlyn Dray- 
ton, always self-assured, sauntered up. ‘‘ Cousin 
Janie,”’ I heard him say, “‘ twist your cravat into 
a three-cornered affair, so I shall knowit. I 
really would like to dance this first set with 
you.” 

“Why, no, Emlyn,” she said, giving him an 
arch look from under her thick, black eyelashes, 
“‘T can’t do that. Miss Nancy says we are to 
be strictly honest, and that wouldn't be fair, 


you know.”’ 


‘« Leave that to me, my fair cousin, I'll settle 
that.” 

‘¢ But I can’t cheat, you know, Emlyn?” 

Now, I knew that Janie was not going to let 
Emlyn, any more than Hugh, have her cravat, 
if she could help it. But I walked away, vexed 
with her never-ending coquetries. Why need 
she have been so curt to Hugh? Handsome 
Hugh—worth a dozen such as Emlyn. Hugh 
had loved Janie, and the ground she walked on, 
ever since he had loved anything; and Janie 
knew it, and treated him as she pleased. When 
none of her other admirers were nigh, the girl 
would laugh at his sayings, and say, ‘‘ Hugh, 
carry my hat,’ and ‘“ Hugh, help me,” and, 
‘«Hugh this,’’ and ‘* Hugh that,’’ in the softest 
voice, until the great, manly, credulous fellow 
was coloring and trembling all over with pleasure. 

Emlyn Drayton, though certainly an admirer, 
was not of that stamp. He was the sort of man 
who wore his Alpine hat a little on one side, and 
was proud of his small feet and hands, and liked 
to carry a flower in his coat, and walked with a 
slight swagger, when he did walk, for he pre- 
ferred to ride. Emlyn had been to the city, and 
thought he understood the ways of women; so, 
Janie took a pride in securing him in her train, 
rustic coquette that she was. 

And now Dick’s banjo was thumping impa- 
tiently, as the drawing took place, from a hat I 


held behind me. Joe Burton, ever lucky, pulled ; 


out Lizzie’s cravat. Will Chester, whose eyes 
and thoughts were always upon our lovely Madge, 
fell to the lot of an indescribable young woman, 
who was glad to get him. Hugh found himself 
paired with a damsel who had strung five or six 
yards of wax beads about her, and garlanded 














rn 


‘* Miss Nancy, you serve me hardly,”’ said Em- 
lyn. ‘‘ There’s nothing left in the hat. Where's 
my share ?”’ 

“Come!” cried I. | ‘‘ What's all this? Here's 
anodd man. Have you all put your cravats in?” 

‘¢ Janie Chester’s forgotten hers,” 
miss proclaimed. ‘Here it is, sticking out of 
her pocket.” 

Janie blushed, and murmured some excuse, as 
she drew it out and handed it to me. “And 
here’s Mr. Ferrers!” cried a number of voices at 
the same time. 

‘‘Halloo, Charley! Just in time,’’ said Joe, 
‘One cravat left for you. Emlyn will waive his 
claim. He can dance with his cousin any time. 
Can’t you, Emlyn ?”’ 

«« Pardon me,’’ said Mr. Ferrers; ‘but I have 
already a partner. Miss Lily, you have not for- 
gotten your engagement, I hope ?”’ 

‘Certainly not,” replied Lily Burton, calmly. 
‘‘ Janie, will you and Emlyn be our vis-a-vis ?” 

‘« And stand in the corner? Thank you, no!” 
And Emlyn’s partner whisked him‘ to the other 
end of the room. 

This little scene astonished me. Mr. Ferrers 
was a young man of whom nobody in our neigh- 
borhood knew more, than that he had been board- 
ing a month or two at the hotel, in the little town 
of A ; and that he was said to have come 
there for the sake of the healthfulness and the 
supreme, still beauty of that mountain town. 
Most of the girls could have told you that there 
was fascination in the very quiet manner he had, 
and in the way he raised those heavy-lidded, 
gray eyes. That I know nothing of, but I could 
see that Mr. Ferrers was a well-bred man, and 
had a smile as beautiful as a woman’s, to lighten 
his opaque, dark skin. Mr. Ferrers had been 
accredited to Janie, as her latest conquest ; but 
Mr. Chester, looking well to the safety of the 
comfortable sum of money that was Janie’s own, 
had taken a dislike to the stranger, and the affair 
was said to be quenched by the paternal disap- 
proval. However, when I had last seen the two 
together, which was at Lily Burton’s croquet- 
party, Janie had made all the girls and her 
lovers speechlessly indignant, by keeping Ferrers 
in close, confidential attendance all the evening. 
Now, here was the man, talking softly, as he 
he always did; but in Lily Burton’s ear, not 


an officious 





Janie’s. 


Despite the perverse behavior of many of those 
innocent paper-parcels, the dancing went on 


her hair with an artificial wreath. When Em- gayly, to the merry music of banjo and fiddles. 
lyn’s turn came, I glanced at Janie. She was The old floor shook, and the dust flew. Doubt- 


but was watching the door. 


4 


not thinking of us and our drawings, evidently, 


less, the ghost of many a dead and gone Chester 
descended from the dark upper stories, to see 
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what was going on, and, once down, figured away 
wherever they could slip in. 

There was one face without a smile—Hugh’s ; 
though his partner, Rose Sawyer, was bent on 
his captivation. Rose Sawyer was in love with 
Henry Burton, & strong, taciturn man, who, for 
seven years, had steadily worshiped Margaret 
Blythe; and Margaret Blythe was now engaged 
to a young man from a distant county. This 
event, however, made no difference in Henry 
Burton’s adherence. He rarely took notice of 
Rose; this evening, less than usual. So, Rose 
was fain to furbish up her weapons, and try 
somebody else. I regretted to see so many arch 
shrugs and glances wasted on my handsome boy, 
who could not keep his despondency out of sight, 
nor his eyes from his ungracious goddess. 

Between the dances were moonlight prome- 
nades on the high piazza. Not fancying prome- 
nades in the night air; having, moreover, no 
one to promenade with, I kept my seat; also, 
my ears open. In consequence, heard many 
things that were not intended for them. There 
was a great deal of trash, not worth repeating. 
Then came a low voice, 

“Won't you dance the next with me, Janie ?”’ 

‘“‘ No.” 

“Why won’t you?” 

«Because I do not want to.” 

“ Just this one, Janie,’’ imploringly. 

“Do let me alone, Hugh. I do not want to 
talk.”” 

“Dance with me, then, and I will not ask you 
to talk.”’ 

“T will not be likely to ask your leave, if I 
want to be silent.” 

“ Hateful girl!’’ thought I. 
would do you good.”’ 

Just then a couple passed through the door, 
and down the piazza steps. Another low voice, 
but distinctly audible. 

“Then, remember, Miss Lily, you are mine for 
the next, too.” 

A silence. Then Janie’s voice, sharply, 

“ Hugh, I will dance this with you. 
let us take our places.”’ 

Oh, that imbecile, Hugh ! 

“Will you, Janie? Thank you.” 

Instead of forming a number of small sets, 
these mountain lads and lasses danced in one 
large one—three couples abreast, and the figures 
were called out by one of the dancers. As long 
as his spirit and ingenuity lasted, the set lasted. 

Joe Burton called out the figures of the next 
set; and his loud, cheerful voice put life into 
every foot. 

Ferrers danced again with Lily Burton. If he 


**One good box 


Come, 


was doing it to try Jenie, he certainly succeeded. 
The girl’s forced spirits died away, and she 
looked as dejected as her partner, who, tired at 
length of short, petulant answers to his remarks, 
ceased to make any. 
**Aha!’’ thought the cross old maid in the 
corner. ‘‘ My spoilt coquette, you have met your 
deserts now. Serves you perfectly right, for 
snubbing my Hugh.” 
‘First couple to the right!’ To the right 
they went, in a marvelous figure they had, which 
exchanged partners after a bewildering fashion. 
Lily Burton took Hugh, and left her partner in 
his place. 
‘‘ Janie, why won’t you look at me?” said 
Ferris. 
‘‘What difference does that make to you?” 
she said, coldly; though I could see, from the 
way she moved ‘her hands, that she was much 
agitated. 
‘¢ Every difference. You know it. You know 
I don’t care for anything else in the world,” 
Ferrers whispered, hurriedly. 
‘Your actions do not show it.” 
‘You understand all that, surely. You re- 
member our agreement ?”’ 
‘You have kept it up rather too long,”’ she 
said, turning her head away from him. 
‘‘Far too long for me. I cannot stand it. 
Come and walk with me, when this is over, and 
I will tell you all.”’ 
‘*‘I do not wish to hear,” murmured the girl, 
though a deep color began to rise over her neck 
and face. 
** You do not ?”” 
Janie raised her head, to repeat the assevera- 
tion ; but, meeting his look, her eyes fell. 
‘*T will come for you,”’ said Ferrers. 
Refreshments were served in another room. 
When I say served, I mean it with limitations. 
The girls ladled ice-cream from its native freezer, 
and fished out cake from market-baskets; but 
the cream was from cows that had pastured on 
Black Mountain; the cake from Mrs. Chester's 
ovens; and Mrs. Chester, as my Aunt Joanna 
would say, ‘‘made the best cake of anybody I 
ever eat.’’ 
- The ice-cream set me to shivering; so, I 
thought I might as well shiver to some purpose, 
} and take a turn on the piazza. How beautiful 
the place looked, bathed in the mystery of moon- 
light. The river plunged, and foamed white 
where it burst inte sight, until it leaped the last 
; black rock, and sank under the birch boughs, at 
} peace. The distant, lonely mountain-peaks shone 
pale, like spirits. The azaleas were in bloom. 

Their fragrance floated up from the river-bank. 
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Down below a bend, where the river leaned too 
heavily, they bloomed whitest and sweetest. 
Here the light had stretched one white arm from 
the dusk woods, and clasped the road. 

While I looked, two figures emerged, and 
passed slowly across it, disappearing in the 
shadow beyond. 

‘Who are those, Hugh?’ I said; for Hugh 
had come out also. 

For a moment, he did not answer. 

‘‘Don’t you know Janie, when you see her, 
Miss Nancy ?’’ he said, at length. 

«« And the man ?”’ 

‘That’ Ferrers fellow.” 

‘“‘Nonsense, Hugh! You must be mistaken.” 

“I wish I were,” said the boy, bitterly. 

“They have gone to get azaleas, I suppose,”’ 
said I. But Hugh said nothing. 

Emlyn Drayton was wandering about with a 
discontented, lowering face; nor did it lighten, 
when Janie came in with Ferrers. How beauti- 
ful the girl was—paler than her wont—her great 
black eyes shining as if they had been out in 
the dew. She was literally covered with azaleas ; 
in her hair, her bosom, her belt. I will never 
forget how she looked in her pink dress, with 
the azaleas showered over her, scattering white 
petals and fragrance, as she danced. 

Ferrers was as calm as ever, but for a restless 
flash in his eyes, from time to time. 

When the set was over, [ went into the other 
room to get my thin shawl. 

Some one was hurriedly pulling over the pile 
of wraps in the corner. It was Janie. 

‘« What are you going to do?”’ said I. 

‘*Sit on the steps,’’ she answered, quickly, 
running past one, 


‘ 


But I laid my hand on herarm. “Janie, you 
are wrong——”’ 

‘‘Oh, no, Miss Naney,” she said, not looking 
in my face; *‘ the night air never hurts me. [ 
am well wrapped up, you see.”’ 

‘That is not what I mean; you know it, 
Janie.” 

She slipped from my hand, without answering. 

“Get your places—the last set. Everybody 
must dance,’’ shouted Joe Burton. ‘‘ Jack, my 
boy, there’s no escape for you !”’ 

‘*.Miss Nancy, will you dance with me?” 
blundered out Jack. 

All the servants pressed to the windows to see 
the last dance, and a wild one it was. Not until 
it was half over did I notice that one couple was 
missing. In the bustle of departure, Will Ches- 
ter came to tell me that I was to go home in their 
carriage, as Janie had said she would walk 
with Hugh and Madge. I thankfully accepted 
the proposal, for dancing with Jack was no 
joke. 

The Chesters lived at the foot of a hill, and 
we at the top, so I waited with them, until my 
party should come. 

In due time they arrived—Hugh, and Madge, 
and Jack—but no other. No Janie. ‘She told 
us she was going in the Burton wagon,” said 
Madge. ‘ And us that she was going with you,”’ 
said Will. 

My poor Hugh! How white he turned! 

It matters not how long we took to know it, 
nor what was done, nor what was said; this we 
knew, finally, Janie was gone. 

She had chosen what is called a ‘‘ run-away 








match." Never danced she again in the old 
river-side house at .“‘ Azalea.” 





“NEVER 


AGAIN!’ 





BY HOWARD E. HOLMES. 





NeEveER again? Will his dear lips press 
Never to mine, in loving caress? 
No fond expression of tenderness 
Ere come my desolate heart to bless? 
“ Never again !” 
Shall I list, in my loneliness, year by year, 
For a voice I would give my life to hear? 
A voice that has grown to my soul so dear, 
Will it never again greet my listening ear? 
“ Never again |” 
Shall I miss forever the hand’s dear touch? 
(Ah! was there ever another such ?) 
Give my desperate heart one hope to clutech— 
One frail, sweet hope, it needeth so much? 
“ Never again !” 
Ah! The days will wearily come and go, 
And hourly add to my weight of woe ; 
For the dear-loved form I worshiped so 





Will never return to me—ah, no! 
“ Never again |” 


“Never again!” Ah, never again ! 
My soul cries out, from its depths of pain; 
Till my heart takes up the sad refrain, 
And my lips repeat the sorrowful strain, 

“ Never again !” 


Shall I go through life, and never dare 
To pass my hands through his whitening hair? 
Or smooth from his brow the furrows that care 
And pain are daily deepening there? 

“ Never again !” 
Will never the blessed light arise, 
That shone on me from his sad, sweet eyes? 
All sight is leaving the earth and skies, 
As the pitiless voice of my fate replies, 

“ Never again !” 
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THE DAYS OF SEVENTY-SIX. 





BY MRS. ANN 8S. STEPHENS. 





{Entered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1876, by Miss Ann Stephens, in the Office of the Librarian of 
Congress, at Washington, D. C.] 


CONTINUED FROM PAGE 210. 


CHAPTER XI. come up, jes settin de water red-hot wid dat 

«Now, who’s dat comin’ up stream, settin’ de shawl! ’Mazin’ purty shaw! dat is, Miss Roder. 
water afire wid her close? Nebber seen a wo-} Yaller, an’ red, an’ green, an’ lilac color, all 
man in dese head-waters ’fore dis, and don’t} matted up in heaps. Couldn’t tell dis ole darkey 
want to see em agin, scarin’ de trout under de} where he mought buy a bandanner for de ole 








banks, an’ splashin’ bout wid dem puddin’- 
sticks, as if she was a workin’ butter for market. 
Now, if Sal has got out de ole boat, and is a 
sailin’ after dis darkey agin his depleted con- 
tradictions, she’ll git ’nuffof peakin’ and pryin, 
or my name ain’t Nelse Kingsford, de oldest 
darkey in de fust family in Philardelferer.” 

Here Nelse turned his frowning, black face, 
resolutely, up-stream, and seemed deeply intent 
on his line, resolved to give the partner of his 
bosom a cold welcome. The boat, for it was the 
old negro’s crazy craft, came rushing up the 
river at full speed, until a glow of the rich colors 
that had aroused his suspicion, struck, quiver- } 
ing across the waves, close by him. Still, the } 
old man refused to turn his eyes from the dip of 
his line, but muttered to himself, 





woman’s head, wid jes dem colors in ’em, now, 
could ye, miss ?”’ 

‘‘Oh, never mind about that, Nelse. I'll buy 
one for Sally, the first time I go into the shops.’’ 

“ Now, will you, miss ?”’ 

‘“‘Of course. Hadven’t I promised ?”’ 

‘‘Suthen that'll make der ole gal’s eyes wink, 
when she twists ’em round her head.”’ 

‘¢The brightest and best I can find, Nelse.”’ 

Nelse drew a breath so deep and full, that it 
gave a pleasant heave to his bronze chest, under 
the red flannel shirt, that scarcely covered it. 

‘*Dat am jes what I’se been a wantin’ ebber 
so long. Speakin’ ’bout Sal, she’s gettin’ ole, ye 
see, and I’se ambicerous to brighten her up. 
Dem yaller girls down at de house has der 
*dacity to poke fun at her close, right afore my 


“‘She’s got on the Madras handkercher that I ; two eyes; an’ I mean she shall ’stonish ’em into 


meant ter buy for her, ’specting it to take my } 


good manners. Dat’s why dis darkey takes de 


eye the fust thing, and make me obliverous ob | liberty ob speakin’ on dat subject.” 


her diserledrance. But she’ll see! She'll see !”’ } 
“Ah, Nelse! Have I found you at last ?’’ 
Nelse gave a start, that jerked his hook from 
the water. , 


“What, you, Miss Roder? Well, now, if 1} 
HN 
i 


didn’t think it was de ole woman spyin’ ’bout.’’ 


“What! Sally? Not she. I have brought | 


‘That is speaking like a good, loyal husband, 
Nelse, and Sally shall outshine them all, with a 
bandanna that has all the colors of the rainbow 
in it, if one is to be found in Philadelphia.” 

Here Nelse laid his pole on the bank, thrust 
his hand deep down into his loose under-gar- 
ments, and drew from that corduroy receptacle 


her lots of work to do; and while she was look- } a shot-bag, with a handful of coin tied in at the 


ing it over, ran away with the boat.” 


“He, he!” laughed Nelse. ‘’Spect dat was 
; 


bottom. 
‘‘ How much am dat bandanner gwoin to count 


de only way to git it. Sal thinks a heap ob dat } up?” he questioned, with a glitter of pride in 


boat. Jest as if I’d sot up a coach an’ six horses 


for her de fust time I sailed her out in it.’’ 


his shrewd black eyes, as he began to untie the 


‘string. ‘Yer needn’t tell der ole woman ’bout 


‘“‘No, wonder, Nelse. It’s a splendid craft,” { dis bag, but her ole darkey don’t sell his fish for 


5 


said Rhoda, pushing the bow up among the } 
rushes and ferns, into which she leaped, leaving 
her warmly-colored shawl in a gorgeous heap in 


noffin. Dar, now ¢ take out ’nuff, miss.’’ 
Here Nelse held out the open mouth of the 
shot-bag, and revealed a nest of English coin, 


the boat. ‘Don’t let me disturb you, in the | kept bright by constant friction in his pocket ; 
least. I want to see how the beautiful trout you | sixpences, shillings, and a few half-crowns. 


bring to us are caught.”’ 
Nelse broke into another chuckling laugh. 


Miss Clyde laughed, and shook her head. 
‘* Don’t be scared to take it. Every one of ’em 


“Jes as if dese speckled fish didn’t see you | has got der king’s head on it, safe and sure 
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“« But I will pay for the handkerchief. Put up 
your money, Nelse.”’ 

The old negro hesitated, and still held the bag 
open. 

‘‘T will buy the handkerchief, and you shall 
give it to Sally.” 

Nelse tied up his bag slowly, and held it on 
his knee, just where his wife had placed a broad 
patch. 

‘* You see, Miss Rhoda, dat don’t seem like de 
carnubial present dis darkey impended to make 
wid money earned by de sweat ob his own in- 
tentions.”’ 

“But you shall do something for me, Nelse,”’ 
said the young lady, flushing a little, in spite of 
herself. 

‘‘Oh !”’ ejaculated the negro, dropping the bag 
into the depths of his pocket again. ‘Jes tell 
dis ole darkey what it am yer won’t done.” 

«Oh, nothing, very particular, just now. Only 
I am sure you love the King, Nelse.”’ 

‘‘ Lub der King? Don’t I carry dis pocket 
full of his picters alers ’bout me, cause ob de loy- 
alty in dis ole heart ; not as I cares ’bout de sil- 
ver—jes de head on it.”’ 

‘Well, Nelse, the time may come when you 
can serve him.” 

‘* What, de King, as old Marse Kingsford prays 


for ebbery mornin’ of his life; jes tell how it’s 
to be done.”’ 
‘‘ We Royalists must work together, Nelse.”’ 


x» 


‘Tse observin’, 
tion. 


said Nelse, with eager atten- 





‘¢ And watch the rebels closely.’’ 

** Adzacly !”’ 

‘If one could be enticed to the right side, 
wouldn't that be brave work for the King ?”’ 

‘“‘And Marse Kingsford. Wel, wel, dis ole 


darkey am up to work of dat kind yit, anyhow.” | 


‘Of course, and no one can do it so well.”’ 

‘Jes illucerdate ’bout how it’s to be done,” 
said Nelse, reflectively. 

“You go about so much among families of } 
both parties, Nelse? Carry home the fish you } 
catch ?”’ 

** Dat am de fact.’’ 

‘And you are always welcome among the 
servants ?”’ 

‘* Dat am de truf, Miss Rhoda.” 

‘‘Of course you talk about the state of the ; 
country—that vile paper they have been reading 
at the State House, for instance.” 3 

“What, der Procormation of Independence, } 
what was a slap right in der King’s eyes, both of 
7em at onced ?”’ 


Nelse shook his head, doubtfully. 

“‘De truf am, Miss Rhoda, folks doesn’t talk 
right out, as dey used ter. All Philadelphia riz 
up *bout dat procormation, and sot der bells a 
ringin’ treason right in der face and eyes of der 
gentry. Yersee people am a beginnin’ ter climb 
on der fence—not as I is gwoin to hist myself 
up in dat persition, but they does it, an’ dar ain’t 
much ’pendance on what sich fellers say, no- 
how.” 

“That is all true, Nelse; but the colored ser- 
vants hear what their masters say privately.” 

‘In course they does.”’ 

« And talk it over with one another.” 

“¢ Jest so, conferdentially ; alers conferdential- 
ly, Miss Rhoda.” 

«Exactly ! especially with a man like our Nelse, 
who has been a trusty servant in a powerful 
family all his life.’’ 

** Dat am de truf, Miss.”’ 

‘*And now has the confidence of every one 
when he goes about with his fish, and stops for 
a little chat in the kitchens.” 

‘‘ Tn course, in course.”’ 

‘« Besides, a man of that experience is sure to 
know all that his wife picks up among the ladies, 
when she carries her fine washing home.” 

“Don’t mean bout dat. Wimmin mighty un- 
sartin. Now, I ’spect Sal knows a heap she 
nebber tells to nobody.”’ 

‘But you could manage to gain her confi- 
dence.”’ 

Nelse shook his head, doubtfully. 

‘* Don’t know ’bout dat, Miss Rhoda. De truf 
is, der body servant of a gemman gets to be a 
gemman hisself, and scorns to take advantage ob 
de fair sex.” 

Rhoda smiled, pleasantly. 

‘« But a gentleman who gives confidence to his 
wife, expects it from her. Now, you tell Sally 
everything, I dare say.” 

‘Not adzacly. Some things a gemman alers 
keeps in de sectary ob his own buzzum.” 

‘*Ah, I am not speaking of such things as 
might make Sally a little jealous.” 

‘Which she am,’’ muttered Nelse. 

«‘ But of such common subjects as every one 
talks about. Now, there is a house in the city 
that you visit every week, I dare say. The man 
whe lives there is a true Royalist; but one of 
the most dangerous of the rebel generals has 
wound himself into the family, as he once be- 


came an inmate in that of your master.” 


‘‘ Marse Arnold. I knows who yer mean, and | 


de house he’s sot hisself down in, sense he cum 


‘“Yes; you know, of course, what people ; te Philerdelpher.”’ 


think of that wicked paper.”’ 


«« And you know all about him?” 
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« Natrally I doz.” 

« And the lady ?”’ 

“The hamsome young lady what he has mar- 
ried ”” 

«The lady ?”’ answered Rhoda, a little hoarsely. 


“Yes; though I am not aware that people think } 
. her so handsome.” 


«As a picter,’’ said Nelse, who did not ob- 
serve the frown that swept the girl’s face, and 
nearly drew her straight, dark brows together. 

“No matter about that,’’ she said, impatiently. 
«General Arnold is a rebel, and has entered that 
house as a spy. I want you to watch him, to 
find out all his movements, and her's also; for 
it will not be long before she shares his treason. 
He can persuade her into anything.” 

“If she lubs him,”’ said Nelse, sententiously. 
“ Bverything ’pends on that one pint.” 

“Tf you love the King, Nelse, and would serve 
your master, observe these people well.” 

“Tse listenin’, Miss Roder.’’ 

“Hang around the house, carry your fish 
there every day, find other excuses. There must 
not be a movement that éscapes you.” 

“Ts dat what old marse says?’ questioned 
Nelse, uneasily. 

“ Your master has trouble enough of his own ; 
but when danger threatens his friends, it is your 
duty to serve him without waiting for orders.” 

“ Jes let dis darkey take time to debilitate der 
subject in his mind,” said Nelse, taking up his 
pole, and examining the naked hook at the end 
of his line. ‘‘* Now jes set still, and watch ’em 
lollorerin’ on ther fins, under the shadder ob de 
broke leaves, while I ’tice ’em up, and remune- 
tate de subject at de same time.” 

“But you have no bait, Nelse.”’ 

“No bait? Ki, ki,’ chuckled Nelse, leaning 
back, and tearing a ripe wild rose from a bush 
just behind him, in which half a dozen golden 
rose-bugs were resting. ‘‘ Jes let me ship one ob 
dese afore ’em, an’ you'll see suthin’ woth while, 
golly !”” 

Nelse had handled his rose too roughly; for 
the lady-birds took flight in a body, and lost 
themselves in the grass. 

Rhoda laughed, half maliciously, at his dis- 
comfiture ; for his hesitation had offended her. 
But Nelse laughed also, and composed himself 
on the bank again, waiting patiently, but with 
keen watchfulness, until a great blue-bottled fly 
lighted on a thistle that grew out of the bank, 
snd half-buried itself in the soft purple of its 
crowning flowers. 

With a swift dash of the hand, Nelse seized 
Upon the fly, impaled it alive on his hook, and 
cast that upon the water. 


‘« Now, jes keep still, Miss Rhoder,”’ he whis- 
g pered, with a soft chuckle, ‘“‘ and watch ‘em sail 
out from under dem roots and leaves. It’s a sight 
I kin tell yer. Thar!” , 

Out from a hellow in the bank came the flash 
of pink fins, in quivering motion, then the mot- 
tled side of a noble old trout shone through the 
water, adown which it floated, dreamily, made a 
scarcely perceptible curve, balancing itself, as if 
to music in the waves, then gave a swift dart, 
and, lo! the beautiful creature flashed upward, 
and hung, quivering in the sunshine, with dia- 
mond drops raining from its fins, and its agonized 
sides all aglow with jewels brightened by its 
agony of pain. 

«Thar !”’ said Nelse, laughing, as the sunshine 
poured upon his upturned face. ‘If that ain’t 
a shiner, I don’t know one when I sees it. Katched 
de wrong fly, dis time, didn’t yer, now? Thort 
yer would when I seen yer pushin’ out from dem 
roots. Golly! See him flap, Miss.” 

Rhoda was watching the writhing of the poor 
fish with flashing eyes; for she had entered into 
the full excitement of the scene, and was of a 
nature to admire the graceful curves and rich 
coloring of the fish, while she forgot its pain. 
Even when Nelse trailed the poor thing down 
upon the bank, and jerked the hook from its 
mouth, the girl looked on smiling. 

“Oh, give it tome! Let me look at it closer !”’ 
she exclaimed, reaching out her hands. ‘Oh, 
there is blood on my fingers !’’ she added, cast- 
ing the pretty victim down in disgust, and wip- 
ing her white hand on the grass. ‘“ After all, 
such things are only good to eat.”’ 

‘«And sell,” said Nelse, eyeing the trout ap- 
provingly, as it lay quivering, less and less, upon 
the bank. ‘ Dat am a two-pounder, if not more. 
Golly! Dar comesanudder! Jes hush up, now, 
and see ’im cotched !”’ 

Rhoda held her breath while Nelse gave his 
line, with crafty stillness, to the water. Again 
it was uplifted, with a jerk, and a fellow victim 
lay beside the dying trout on the turf. Again 
and again, until Rhoda became tired of the repe- 
tition of a scene that had delighted her at first. 
She arose, and looked toward the boat. 

“Jes one more minute, den I'll be ’bout 
through wid dis kalkerlation, Miss Rhoder,”’ 
said Nelse, taking another fish from his hook. 

‘* Well,”’ answered Rhoda, impatient to be off. 

‘* Well, miss, de kalkerlation ’mounts ’beut to 
} what yer wants it ter. Ole marser b’longs to de 
king oh dis country an’ Ole England. Dis darkey 
b’longs ter Marse Kingsford, an’ Sally b’longs 
to him. Darfore, it am de born duty, fust ob 
ole marse, den ob dis darkey, and, arter him, of 
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Sally, ter do jes what der king wants ’em ter. 
But what duz he want? Dat am de question.” 

‘«He wants every loyal man to do his duty, 
Nelse. I have just pointed out the service you 
can give him.” 

‘‘Miss Rhoder, ain’t it makin’ lessness for a 
great gemman’s gemman ter sneak inter de pri- 
vate confolertations ob der gentry ?”’ 

“Tt might be, Nelse, if that were all. But 
this man is a rebel, an enemy of the king, and 
of your master, on whom he has cast an insult,”’ 

‘* Dat’s.’ nuff, miss. Don’t say anudder word,” 
cried Nelse, twisting his line about the pole, and 
fastening it with the hook. ‘Jes you wait.” 

The negro was in earnest now. From under 
the wild rose-bushes he brought out a long bas- 
ket, painted in checks of red and green, such as 
were made by the half-civilized Indians who 
drifted down to the cities with such wares for 
sale; and filling the bottom with a layer of moss, 
laid a row of his trout upon it. Above these 
he placed some long, cool chestnut-leaves, with 
tufts of sweet fern, and so packed the basket 
full, 

Then he walked a few paces up the hill-side, 
broke off some golden spray from a spice-bush in 
blossom, and gathered a handful of great blue 
violets from about the gnarled roots of an old 
oak. These he twined in with a cluster of wild 
roses and delicate fern-leaves, which he tied with 
a strand of grass, and laid upon the basket, 
turning his shrewd, bright eyes upon Rhoda. 
When all was finished, he said, 

‘‘Fish for de kitchen. Dem posies for de 
ladies.” 

Rhoda’s eyes flashed, and her face flushed 
suddenly. She comprehended that the emissary 
she had gained was going to work in earnest. 

Nelse lifted his basket carefully into the boat, ; 
and arranged the shawl for Rhoda’s accommoda- 
tion. The girl took possession of the seat, when 
it was draped, with satisfaction; for her pull up 
stream had given such a strain to her arms, that 
she was glad to drift supinely down the same 
track, while Nelse allowed the oars almost to 
drag in his hands. 

If a more beautiful stream than the Wissa- 
hickon is to be found in the neighborhood of any 
city in the world, Rhoda Clyde had never heard 
of it. The picturesque beauty of the banks, the 
massive old forest-trees, rocks bedded in ferns, 
and cushioned with mosses, forming precipices 
here, and huge boulders there, broke up into 
pictures with every twist and curve of the stream. 
A keen love of the beautiful was as intense, al- 
most as the more selfish passions in Rhoda’s bosom; 

and she gave herself up to that exquisite enjoy- 








ment which the esthetic instinct alone suggests, 
On her way up-stream, she had been anxious 
and harassed with doubts. A stubborn old mind, 
like that of the retired slave, keenly observant, 
and educated in a strict sense of right and wrong, 
by the example of a proud, stern man, was diff- 
cult material to work upon, even in her adroit 
hands. Though a slave from birth, Old Nelse 
had stored his mind well with facts, and was 
proud of the kind of education that such unlet- 
tered men get outside of books. Perhaps he had 
not been altogether blind to the sentiment that 
had existed during several previous visits which 
Gen. Arnold had made to Philadelphia, and 
understood something of the bitterness which 
the girl strove so resolutely to conceal. If he 
did, that was a strong incentive to all the help 
he had to offer her. She was a kinswoman of 
his master, very far removed, it is true; still, 
one the proud old patrician had chosen to take 
into kis house, and make a member of his own 
family. Therefore, a slight to her was, in the 
old negro’s estimation, a wrong to every Kings- 
ford who had lived and died since the first of 
that name reached England with the Conqueror. 
In fact, it is doubtful if the abstract love which 
Nelse felt for a king, located, in the cloudy 
depths of his geography, as far off from any- 
thing he knew of, as heaven is from earth, would 
have aroused the old fellow into such active 
partizanship, as this idea of wounded family 
pride inspired, 

Rhoda had scorned to use this plea; and when 
driven to it, veiled her personal interest in vague 
language. But since this hint had been enough 
to arouse the old negro, and feeling sure of her 
emissary, Rhoda gave herself up to the rare 
beauty of the scene, as she enjoyed every other 
sensuous pleasure. 

There was not a cushion of moss on the rocks, 
or a wild grape-vine dropping to the water, that 
escaped her admiration. She had the rare fac- 
ulty of flinging any subject from her mind when 
its present object was worked out, and allowed 
no source of gratification to escape her from over- 
nervousness, or too much feeling. 

By-and-by Sally’s log-cabin hove in sight; 
lodged in a picturesque nook, in the hilly bank, 
its door wide open, and its tiny-paned window 
overrun with wild sweet-briar, an“ morning- 
glories, not yet in blossom. Dowr. on the banks 
of the stream Sally herself was aard at work, by 
a fire she had kindled against the charred side 
of an old chestnut stump, over which a brass 
kettle swung froma stout wooden pole laid over 
crossed sticks driven deep in the ground. On 
another stump, more newly cut, Sally had lodg- 
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ed her wash-tub, and with her arms deep in 
the foamy suds, was busy at work. She raised 
her head, and rested a hand on each side of the 
wash-tub long enough to take a‘clear survey of 
the boat, then gave a sniff, and fell to work 


«Well, Sally, I see that you have lost no 
time,” said Rhoda, leaping on shore. ‘“ Hard 
at work ?”” 

«Dat’s what pussons as have de misfortun’ 
to be born free niggers must’ spect. Them as 
hasn’t no owner to assist ’em when they’re sick, 
and make fust-class loafers on ’em when they git 
ole, hain’t nuffin’ but hard work afore ’em to der 
end of der lives.” 

«But they have independence,” said Rhoda, 
“and that is everything.”’ 

“Inderpenderance! What am dat? Every one 
is talking independerance, firin’ guns, and a ring- 
in’ der bells; but I don’t know what it is more’n 
de bird flyin’ inter dat tree.’’ 

“It is the right to work for yourself, live for 
yourself, think for yourself, Sally.’’ 

“He, he, he!’ giggled Sally, sweeping the 
suds from her arms, and dashing it into the tub. 
«“'Bout work nobody nebber tried ter hinder me 
from dat, sin’ Ican’member. Den ’bout libbin’ 
for one’s self isn’t bein’ better off dan de squir- 
rels and mushrats. As for tinkin’, dat is de 
ony ting de old man dar ebber wants to do in dis 
‘stablishment.”’ 

“Look here, now, Sal, don’t yer go to dispar- 
agin’ de husban’ ob yer buzzum. Doesn’t he 
carry home your close, and count der change for 
ye.” 

“Carry home de close? Jes, once’t yer done 
it.” 

“’Bout countin’ de change. Has I ebber been 
‘hind hand ’bout dat? Speak up afore de young 
lady, and say if I has, now.” 

“Bout dat,’’ answered Sally, with a doubtful 
cloud on her rather comely face, ‘‘’Bout dat, 
now, yer does count, but——”’ ) 

“Sally, hasn’t I tole yer agin and agin dat 
‘but’ is a sneakin’ word sich as no born lady 
tbber flings inter her husban’s face? When you 
demits dat I count, dat’s ’nough.”” 

Sally turned to Rhoda, giving Nelse the benefit 
of her back, with cool deliberation. 

“Yer see, miss, dat dar man allers gits mad as 
fire ’bout dat countin’, "cause his count an’ my 
heft is so conterdictin’.”” 

“Don’t I figger it up on de slate, Sal? Can’t 
yer see der writin’ ?”’ 

“ Dat am de truf, and it ‘makes me proud as a 
pea-hen ter see yer a doin’ of it, jes like a white 
gemman of no color. But what I dejests ter is, 
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dat it makes de money heft lighter ebbery time 
yer heap up de figgers. Dat is what I deludes 
ter, Nelse, and all I means to say is, figgerin’ is 
costly, berry costly.”’ 

Here Sally gave a shrewd look at the old dar 
key, that brought his eyes to the ground. 

“Yer allers funning ’bout sich tings, Sal! 
But don’t. De young: lady mought tink you in 
arnest.’’ 

“‘Which I is,” retorted Sally, seizing upon 
her wash-tub by both handles. 

**Don’t!’’ exclaimed Nelse, seizing upon the 
tub which Sally was about to lift from its place 
on the stump. ‘ Yer forgets dat yer husban’ is 
standin’ "bout, an’ willin’ ter help. Sich hefts 
ain’t ’dapted ter de delercate constertution ob de 
fair sect.” 

Sally kept her hold on the tub, turning her 
face in amazement toward her husband. 

‘«* Jes as if yer ever did sich in yer life,’”’ she 
said, with scorn in her eyes. 

Here Rhoda came into the scene, anxious to 
propitiate the spirited woman. She stepped into 
the boat, took the shawl which had kindled 
Nelse’s admiration from the seat, and brought it 
up the bank. 

‘*Here, Sally, is something your husband 
wished me to select for you,’’ she said. ‘No 
woman at the great house has one with half so 
many colors in it. I searched every store in 
Philadelphia, to find one he thought grand enough 
for you to wear.’’ 

Sally’s black eyes flashed, and the strong, 
white teeth shone behind her thick, smiling lips. 
She took the shawl, spread it out upon the 
bank, and for a moment gloated over its gor- 
geousness. 

“« Red, yaller, blue, green, all tangled ter- 
gether, a’most as big as a table-cloth, an’ soft 
as moss. Now, miss, tell de Lord’s truf, did 
my ole man buy dis s’perior article for me? 
Am it mine?” 

Nelse held his breath, and waited anxiously 
for the lady’s answer. 

‘“« He certainly bought it, and for you, wishing 
his wife to outshine the common servants at: the 
house, I suppose.” 

‘Dat am jes so,’”’ muttered Nelse, greatly re- 
lieved. ‘Dem high-flyin yaller gals has had der 
*dacity ter even demselves wid de pusson as is 
de choice of my heart; consekantly, dat shawl 
is ’tended ter put ’em back ter de condition 
natur’ contended for ’em.”’ 

Here Sally gathered the shawl in her arms, 
and with it the stalwart form of her husband. 

‘*Golly! Now, am dat yer tention, Nelse? 
But I knows it am !’’ 
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Here Sally loosened her clasp on her husband’s 
neck long enough to plant a grateful kiss on his 
face; then, with a little shame-faced laugh, she 
turned toward Rhoda, and forgetting her former 
hints, exclaimed, triumphantly, 

‘It’s allers jes so wid him, miss. No darkey 
in dese parts ebber was so ’tentive to de lady ob 
his lub. Dar, now, Nelse, yer can hist down de 
tub. I depreciate jes as much as if yer did 
more on it.” 

Nelse lifted the tub with an inward groan. 

‘*Now, yer kin go inter de cabin, and count 
over ebbery penny in de ole tea-pot, widout any- 
body stannin’ by. If dat ain’t ’preciation, what 
am, I want ter know?”’ 

“Not till I’s brought up der rensin water, 
honey. Whar am de pail?’ answered Nelse, 
warmed into. generous connubial reciprocity by 
his wife’s confidence. ‘‘ Not till I’s tried dis yer 
shawl on de lubliest ob her sect,” persisted 
Nelse, forgetting the pail in his ardor regardjng 
the shawl. 

Here the shawl was folded, cornerwise, and 
draped around the delighted Sally, who examined 
it right and left, arranged and re-arrranged its 
gorgeous folds, and at last ran down to the 
stream, which flung back her image like a mirror, 
and fluttered there like some immense tropical 
bird pluming itself on the bank. 

‘‘When I come again, you shall have a ban- 
danna to match the shawl,’’ said Rhoda, as she 
passed the woman, on her way to the boat. 
‘‘That is your husband’s present. The hand- 
kerchief will be mine.” 





CHAPTER XII. 

“You have spoken to this man. You have 
dared to disobey me.” 

«Oh, father, I did not intend to! We met by 
accident, and I could not help speaking when he 
inquired so kindly after mamma. It would have 
been so ungrateful.”’ 

Mr. Kingsford frowned blackly on the poor 
girl, who had been brave enough to tell him of 
the few precious moments she had spent with 
her lover. The burden of obligations which this 
man had imposed on him was irksome enough ; 
but, added to this was a constant dread that such 
chance interviews as were probable, so long as 
Barringford remained in the same city with his 
daughter, might lead to open defiance of his 
authority, and perpetual separation from his } 
child. 

There had been a time when such suspicions 
would have been impossible to his proud spirit ; 


late, and he had gradually been drawn under ay 
influence of which he was quite unconscious, 

While his favor was withdrawn from Grace, 
and Mrs. Kingsford’s gentle influence weakened 
by illness, Rhoda Clyde had, with the cunning 
of a serpent, but the apparent openness of a reck. 
less nature, gained upon his confidence, and, in 
a great degree, influenced his actions. This may 
was not, in his own nature, suspicious. Bitterly 
prejudiced he might be; and prejudice is, ip 
itself, unjust; but the vices of a weak or small 
character were absolutely unknown to him. These 
things could only impress him through artful in- 
sinuations, or apparently frank confidences, such 
as poisoned the air he breathed, while that gir! 
partook of its atmosphere. Common slander he 
would have rebuked; open charges he was sure 
to investigate. But Rhoda ventured on none of 
these. She hinted at confidences that nothing 
would tempt her to betray; at the necessity for 
great watchfulness on her part, that the honor 
of the family should not be betrayed, or suffer 
from the proud confidence of its head in the in- 
tegrity of those about him. 





The confession that Grace had just made con- 
firmed these hints into certainties, rather than 
abated them, and the blackness of many hoarded 
suspicions was in the frown bent upon that fair 
girl, as she stood trembling before him, with 
truth on her lips, and trouble in her eyes. 

‘¢ This is open disobedience,’’ he said, sternly. 

‘*No, father. I have said it was an accident.” 

‘People do not stop to speak without pre 
meditation, and cannot meet often by accident.” 

Grace drew her lithe figure up with a touch 
of true dignity. In her way, she could be proud 
as the man before her. 

‘‘Father, I have told you nothing but the 
truth. Is your own child likely to depart from 
that ?”’ 

‘Once I should have said no; but treason 
seems to have crept in even here.”’ 

‘«Oh, father !’”’ 

There was astonishment and pain in this cry. 
It went to the proud man’s heart. 

‘‘ Tell me every word that passed between you 
and this specious rebel. Let me judge of him 
from your own lips.” 

“‘T will, father, though it may offend you.” 

“*No doubt. Go on.” 

“T had been sitting by mamma a long time. 
She insisted that I had a headache, and must g0 
out for a walk. I did not care to go. Indeed, | 
did not. But she insisted, and I left her, but not 
till I had asked Rhoda to sit with mamma while 
I was absent. So I went out Chestnut street, 
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«As I walked,” she added, suppressing a 
gob, ‘(a man on horseback came riding up the 
road, and passed me, lifting his hat, and bowing 
low. It was Gen. Arnold. He rode on beyond, 
then dismounted and led his horse. The fences 
were high, but it seemed to me that some person 
was with him. Then walked on, thinking of 
the time when he was a constant visitor at our 
house.” 

« Why not ?”’ interposed Mr. Kingsford. ‘‘The 
man never was more than half a traitor to his 
king.” 

“You did not-eare so much for these weary 
questions once, dear father.’ 

« Because I scorned the efforts these 'plebeian } 
statesmen and generals were making. Because, } 
perhaps, in some degree, 1 liked the men. But 
rebellion is showing a front in ‘these latter days, 
which all true friends of the government must 
recognize with indignation. No man who fights 
for this rebellion, or speaks in its behalf, shall 
ever find a welceme under my roof, or hold 
social intercourse with any member of my family.”’ 

Grace u iously clasped her hands in the 
appeal she dared not make in words. 

Mr. Kingsford saw the unconscious movement, 
and steeled his heart against it. 

“Well, I presume it was not to see Gen. 
Arnold ride by that you waited on the road?” 

“Waited? I did not do that, but was return- 
ing, when other hoofs sounded on the road. It 
was Mr. Barringford, coming toward the city. 
What could I do? Not turn back again, that 
would have been to meet him; so I walked on, 
never once looking up till he was by my side. 
How could I help speaking to him then? He 
had been our friend so long, and, oh, father, I 
loved him so. Forgive me! Forgive me! For 
if it is a crime, I am a great sinner !’’ 

“You are a perverse, foolish girl,’ answered 
Kingsford, impatiently. ‘‘ Well, so far as this, 
you were less culpable than I supposed. There 
was no arranged meeting, then.’’ 

“I did not dream of seeing him when I went 
out. How should I? Had you not forbidden 
me to meet him, or to write ?”’ 

Kingsford looked at his daughter keenly, some 
suspicion, half dispersed by her frankness, still 
lingered in his mind. But in his soul he loved 
the girl; and how could he look into those soft, 
frank eyes, and distrust her? 

“Btill you did speak with him?” 

“A few words.” 

“And those words ?”’ 

“I cannot repeat them all. One does not re- 











“But he dismounted and walked by your side 
in a public thoroughfare ?”’ 

“Yes.” 

« And urged you, no doubt, to break over all 
bounds, and defy the authority of a tyrannical 
father.’ ' 

Grace lifted her eyes bright with eager denial. 

‘No father, he said nothing of the kind. Nor 
a word that would have angered you. Only— 
only that nothing could ever change him, and 
that I was to be patient and faithful. That was 
all, except that he spoke so tenderly of mamma.”’ 

Mr. Kingsford turned away; that gentle girl 
had subdued the resentment with which he had 
at first accosted her. She followed and touched 
his hand. ‘ 

‘« Father, you are no longer angry with me?” 

**No, child! Only be careful that nothing of 
the kind happens again,” was the relenting 
answer. ; 

The kindly tones in his voice brought tears 
into the girl’s eyes. She bent her head and 
timidly kissed the hand that lingered in hers. 

That moment Rhoda Clyde came into the li- 
brary with a book in her hand. Seeing the father 
and child together, she hesitated. But Grace left 
the room. 

‘‘You have spoken with her?’’ said Rhoda, 
gliding toward a book-case. ‘+ No doubt she de- 
nied it.” 

‘«¢ On the contrary, she admits that Barringford 
met her on the road, by accident.” 

‘Only by accident,’’ rejoined Rhoda, with a 
faint smile. ‘I fancied that she must have seen 
me. Now I am certain of it.” 

The frown came back to Kingsford’s face, and 
he began to walk up and down the library with 
unceasing restlessness. At last he paused. 

‘«T do not think there is more in this than my 
daughter herself admits,” he said. 

Rhoda was busy at one of the book-cases, and 
hesitated to answer. 

«* You seem to have doubts yet.”’ 

‘*No, I never have doubts of one thing,” an- 
swered the girl, smiling. ‘‘ And that is, that 
great love can cloud the finest intellect in the 
world. We do not find a Brutus in every father.” 

‘‘ You have seen something more. You——”’ 

‘No, no. I only spoke in a general way ; 
but it certainly is true that great minds are the 
most easily deceived. The low cunning, whieh 
is the wisdom of cowards and children, lies at 
all times beneath their comprehension. How can 
they guard against motives and actions so far 
beneath the level of their own thoughts that they 


member,” answered the girl, blushing painfully } are never looked for ?”” 
under her father’s searching glance. 
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‘That our dear Grace is terribly in love with 
this young traitor, whose will is stronger than 
hers ; and such accidents, as she calls this meet- 
ing, are at least dangerous, unless you have made 
up your mind to accept him as a son-in-law.’ 

‘« That never can happen;’’ was the stern re- 
joinder. 

‘* Certainly not, if you can help it. But——” 

‘‘ Help it! Has a father no authority ?”’ 

‘Over a child who shares his pride, and feels 
the value of his position, yes. But a young 
creature, just out of the school-room, can hardly 
appreciate the inheritance of greatness, which 
she will prize at its full worth in after years. 
With her, love is supreme.” 

Mr. Kingsford had checked his walk, and 
stood before the girl, searching her face. 

“You have been watchful over my child du- 
ring her mother’s illness.”’ 

‘* Very watchful, and very tender of her. Can 
you doubt that? Loving her so much, and ow- 
ing everything to your bounty, how could I do 
jesp-—..."” 

Kingsford lifted his hand impatiently. 

*«Do not speak of bounty, child. Are you not 
of the same race and blood of my own daughter ? 
There can be no bounty between us—at least 
with me.”’ 

‘* But with me!” 

A slow pallor spread over Rhoda’s face as she 
said this; and a third party might have seen that 
in those few words lived a bitter meaning which 
Mr. Kingsford was, in his munificence, incapable 
of understanding. The girl had said truly, there is 
something in the craft of mean spirits more dan- 
gerous than open strife, because greatness never 
stoops to the comprehension of such natures, 
and, where it does comprehend, despises them 
too much for prudent safeguard. 

Strong men crush serpents, but allow smaller 
reptiles to swarm unheeded; yet the bite of a 
spider is sometimes as fatal as the fang of a rattle- 
snake. Even while looking into Rhoda Clyde’s 
face, her kinsman and benefactor failed to read 
the bitter feeling of dependence that turned it 
80 white. 

‘‘T am sure that you love my girl, and, being 
® woman, have opportunities of knowing what 

5° best for her. I do not wish to act as a spy 
upon the child, but if you know anything likely 
to lead her into peril, it is but just that I should 
be informed.”’ 

I cannot describe the subtle intonation of voice, 
or the deprecating glance which gave a vicious 





dear girl may do. If I have given you a hint 
of her meetings with this young traitor, it was 
against every impulse of my heart.” 

‘Tam sure of that, Rhoda. It does not be- 
come the men or women of our line to hold sur- 
veillance over each other; some better way must 
be found to break up this entanglement.” 

‘‘That can never be, while Barringford is in 
the rebel Congress, and my sweet cousin in the 
neighborhood,’ said Rhoda, with placid thought- 
fulness. ‘‘ She cannot be safe from his pursuit 
in a city thronged with traitors.” 

A fox-like side-glance was cast upon the face 
of Mr. Kingsford, as Rhoda ventured upon this 
hint, and her eyes lighted when she saw the 
swift gleam of some new idea break slowly over 
it. 

‘‘You are right. Philadelphia 1s hardly the 
place where a loyal gentleman can breathe free- 
ly, since the rebel Congress has been here; nor is 
a fair girl, with the prospects of my daughter, safe 
among the malcontents.” 

‘*Any one of whom, under their democratic 
leveling system, thinks himself her peer,” said 
Rhoda. 

‘¢ But where can she escape them ?”’ 

‘* Hardly anywhere, unless it be in the neigh- 
borhood of some city kept loyal by British 
troops. There, indeed, she would not only es- 
cape these rebel attentions, but meet the chivalry 
of England, peers, with the sons of peers, and 
might choose among the highest. But here the 
presence of such men is impossible.” 

Kingsford shook his head. 

‘« Our soldiers are just driven out from Boston. 
New York is in the hands of Washington and his 
hordes, and here the rebel Congress pretends to 
hold authority.” 

A faint smile crept up to Rhoda’s lips, but she 
suppressed it sharply. The time had not come 
when she could speak without betraying her 
sources of information. 

‘‘T understand how hopeless the idea is, and 
did but speak of it as a possible thing in the 
changes of war,” she said. 

‘‘T only wish it were possible; for the presence 
of these men, who call themselves patriots, and 
talk like emperors, makes this, my old home, re 
pulsive to me.” 

‘‘But just now it is the safest place, 
Rhoda. ‘Except for Grace. The very safest.” 

With these gentle words, Rhoda Clyde left the 
library with the look of a person who carried 
heavy burdens with her, which she must share 
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made a sign, that arrested her with one foot on 
the stairs. 

« Miss Rhoder, dat am de fust letter. De boy 
I told you ob jes handed it ter me, to drap in as 
I was a goin’ strait by der sloop as am ready to 
sail for York. In course, I was hangin’ "bout, 
wid de fish ; and dat boy was so blamed lazy, he 
was safe sure to hand ’em over. Here it am. 
Look at ’em quick, miss, ’cause I’s bound ter git 
ter dat sloop ’fore she sails, ’cordin’ ter promise.” 

Rhoda took the letter, and telling the old negro 
to wait, ran up stairs. Once in her own room, 
she locked the door, went to her desk, and tak- 
ing a pen-knife from it, passed the blade dex- 
terously under the dainty little seal, on which 
some fanciful device was pressed into the pale- 
green wax. Her hand had been steady enough 
as she performed this treacherous act, but it 
shook like a reed as she unfolded the letter, 
and read it swiftly from beginning to end. 
Twice she read it through, with growing excite- 
ment, then carefully fastened the seal again ; 
and, softly unlocking the door, ran noiselessly 
down stairs. 

“Here, Nelse, is the letter. I only wanted to 
see who it was for. Be sure and give it to the 
right person, and in time, and say nothing.” 

“Ole Nelse hain’t forgot ’bout dat shawl, miss. 
I’clare, Sal’s jes gone crazy ober it !’’ 

“Never mind, never mind. Make haste with 
the letter.”’ 

While Nelse was fastening the letter under the 
lining of his old three-cornered hat, Rhoda hur- 
ried up stairs again, flung herself on the couch, 
and clasping both hands uver her head, reviewed 
its contents in her mind with keen satisfaction. 

‘Does he know of this? If not, I have a new 
net to weave. If yes, the old idea is easy enough. 
Oh, it is wonderful, when one is resolved on a 
thing, how events crowd toward it! Who would 
have believed this? It may chance that my fair 
lady will do half my work. At any rate, I thank 
her! I thank her!’’ 

Up from the couch Rhoda sprang, too keenly 
excited for rest in any form, and roved around 
the room, passing back and forth in feverish 





haste, her cheeks burning with hot carnation, 
and her eyes full of subtle flame. Sometimes 
she would clasp and unclasp her hands as she 
walked; sometimes fold them together tightly, 
and fall into thought, smiling always, and at 
times breaking into a low laugh. 

By-and-by she calmed herself, and went softly 
to Mrs. Kingsford’s room, where Grace sat with 
her mother. 

They were talking of the new trouble that had 
fallen upon the girl, and sat, with clasped hands, 
tenderly regarding each other, when Rhoda eame 
in, and softly cast her arms around the girl. 

‘Don’t fret about it, darling,” she said. ‘TI 
saw all that happened, myself, and told your 
father about it, after he had heard from some 
mischief-maker. He believes all that you said, 
now.” 

The color mounted into the pale face of Mrs. 
Kingsford, and burned up into the girl’s fore. 
head. Both felt the sting of this speech, and a 
thrill of indignation passed from one white hand 
to the other. Did Mr. Kingsford doubt Grace, 
and believe Rhoda? 

‘«T was walking out; for, after listening at the 
door here, I felt sure that our sweet mother slept, 
and would not disturb her. Well, I followed, 
intending to join you, Grace, when Mr. Bar- 
ringford rode up. Then I turned down the 
cross-road.”’ 

“Down which General Arnold was riding,” 
said Grace, quickly; for she remembered that 
this officer had dismounted in the road, and 
seemed to be conversing with some one. 

‘‘Was he? Then he must have ridden fast ; 
for I saw nothing of him,’’ answered Rhoda, in 
whose face the color deepened. ‘‘ But who is that 
coming now? Some horseman at a swift gallop. 
He turns this way! He passes between the 
lions! It is some one with news !”’ 

Grace sprang to her feet. Mrs. Kingsford 
arose fully from her couch, and looked through 
the window, wondering. Both girls hurried down 
stairs, and reached the hall just as the door 
opened, and the horseman leaped from his saddle. 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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Down by her grave is singing 
A bird in plumage gray; 

His tones sad memory bringing 
Of her, the loved, away. 

Sing softly! Oh, sing sweetly! 
Make music o’er her grave; 
"Mong daisies nodding meekly, 

Where grass and violets wave. 


O’er head a weeping willow 
Waves gently to and fro; 
While I, above her pillow, 
Bend in my grief and woe. 
She's safe! My babe is sleeping, 
With hands clasped softly o’er 
A bosom, where the heart-throbs 
Are hushed forevermore. 
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Ir was a finished poem, that cottage; made, 
too, like a poem, out of nothing; converted from 
a sort of shanty on the edge of the woods, the 
residence of a wild Arab tribe of O’Flaherty’s, 
whose over-full quiver of the poor man’s blessings 
were a constant affliction to their neighbors, to a 
rustic lodge, where poets and artists might rejoice 
to live. We had done it all ourselves, too, and 
done it well, because we were women. 

We had been obliged, of course, to see a greasy 
coat or two hung on our front fence for days in 
succession, while the owners put our very irregu- 
lar grounds into some sort of order; and trees 
had to be hewn down here and there, every 
stump of which was instantly converted into a 
rustic flower-vase; and the garden had to be 
laid out and planted first, to give us a fair start. 
One obstinate rocky mound, that eould neither 
be moved nor ignored, was, by a sudden flash of 
inspiration, transmuted into a rockery. Ferns, 
and all manner of pretty wild things, were 
planted over it; and we congratulated each 
other upon being on the outskirts of the woods, 
Afterward, however, we changed our minds. 
The wild things took kindly to the soil, and in 
many instances, were prettier than what we 
bought of the florist. 

Meanwhile, our house was unique, and so 
pretty, as we told each other every hour in the 
day. We had furnished it principally with pack- 
ing-boxes, with the addition of a few such trifles 
as creton, small mattresses, Swiss muslin, pink 
and blue ribbons, etc., and thereby developed a 
gift for upholstering that, but for the circum- 
stance of going to housekeeping with next to 
nothing to spend for furniture, might have kept 
company with that countless array of gems of 
purest ray serene, and flowers that are born to 
blush unseen. To be sure, the nature of our be- 
longings required us to move among them as 
carefully as though they had been made of glass, 
or were likely to vanish like the baseless fabric 
of a dream; and each day was sandwiched be- 
tween an immense amount of folding and unfold- 
ing, tying and untying, putting up and taking 
down ; but, so far as mere prettiness went, they 
were certainly very pretty. 

It was really exciting to take old kitchen 
chairs, and paint them a bright vermilion, put- 
ting in seats of broad scarlet and white worsted 
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braid; or to convert a fossil remain from some 
one’s great-grandmother’s parlor into an ebony 
affair, with a stripe of dead gold. But dabbling 
in vermilion is almost as dangerous as the tiger's 
taste of blood, and we found it difficult to refrain 
from giving everything a coat of melted sealing- 
wax. Shellac, too, is a delusion and a snare; 
and one of us was found walking in her sleep, 
with the yarnish-bottle and brush in hand, just 
about to try its virtues on the countenance of 
her unsuspicious relative. 

Aside from our creative faculties, our cottage 
may be said to have. been furnished from other 
people’s garrets; and while collecting together 
our household gods, we found ourselves casting 
covetous eyes on every piece of furniture that 
looked at all out of the common way. The pos- 
sessive pronoun, applied to a local habitation, 
was particularly fascinating to Bohemians like 
ourselves, who had hitherto haunted city board- 
ing-houses, until the obliging demise of a distant 
relative somewhere in the western wilds put us 
in possession of an elegant insufficiency, on the 
strength of which we became landed proprietors ; 
for the cottage was offered to us for ‘‘a meresong,” 
and we had strong hankerings after a roof of 
our own. 

So, after singing the song, which meant mak- 
ing quite a hole in our bank-stock, we set about 
transforming our purchase with such womanly 
energy, that we were soon regarded as the espe- 
cial torments of all the shiftless men in the 
neighborhood, who professed to do odd jobs. 
They did not like being interrupted in the amus- 
ing occupation of twirling their thumbs to do 
things right off, or not at all. ‘Just like wo- 
men’? they grumbled; and, with an injured 
expression of countenance, they crawled about 
their tasks, and accomplished about as much in 
a day as we eould have done in two hours, had 
we been gifted with the physical strength. 

But things got done somehow; and having 
worked like bees inside of the house, and pro- 
vided ourselves with the traditional ‘ respectable 
} woman,” who seems to be the indispensable 
} appendage to such households, we were ready 
} to stop existing, and begin to live. So delicious 
> as that first meal, under our own roof, tasted, 
' though it consisted of bread and butter, and 
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felt very much like children playing ‘‘ baby- 
house.” 

By-and-by, visitors came ; visitors from palatial 
mansions, who assured us that our little nest was 
charming; ‘‘so like things one sees abroad.”’ 
But one lady, an envious sort of person, after 
glancing rather superciliously at our rockery 
and ferns, and other rural belongings, asked, 
carelessly, 

“And you don’t feel afraid here, with all 
these dark woods so near?”’ 

« Afraid !’? We laughed at the idea. We never 
thought of such athing. Every one told us that 
it was such a particularly safe place. 

«Every place is safe,” replied the visitor, sen- 
tentiously, ‘‘ until something happens.” 

Now, wasn’t it hateful of her? We had very 
little peace after that; and although one side of 
the cottage was close upon the road, we could 
not forget that the other was in the shadow of 
the woods. It was a one-storied affair, too. 
Our sleeping-room was down stairs, and up 
stairs was only an attic, where the respectable 
woman enjoyed the sound slumbers of the un- 
imaginative. 

On the night of the very day when we had 
been aroused to a sense of our unprotected state, 
our fears culminated. Dot pooh-poohed them, 
to be sure, and pretended not to be disturbed in 
the least. But the conviction that we were des- 
tined to have our throats cut in the silence of the 
night, was gaining upon me. I glared about, 
uneasily, in the moonlight; but the trees only 
cast quiet shadows over the road, and the vines 
tembied a little in the night air. 

I was roused, finally, from a half-sleep, by a 
subdued sound of voices under the window, and 
an ague-fit immediately took possession of me. 
I shook and shook; the very bed was shaken 
under me, and I wondered that it didn’t waken 
Dot. 

The wretches outside were probably discussing 
the easiest means of effecting an entrance, of 
course, with the object of plunder, and [ imme- 
diately ran over in my mind an inventory of our 
available possessions. ‘‘Your silver, or your 
life!” would, doubtless, be the war-cry; and I 
thought, with a groan, of our great-grandmo- 
ther’s tea-pot, that had been an object of worship 
in the family ever since I could remember; and 
& hideous-looking idol it was. There was not 
much else beside spoons, forks, and a few trifles. 
But if the worst came to the worst, we could 
make @ stand upon that tea-pot. Perhaps we 
had better follow the example of the lone lady, 
who nightly placed her silver in a basket at the 


ing burglars to decamp quietly with their booty, 
and not molest the inmates. If we could only 
rouse Matilda in her attic! And what a desira- 
ble sleeping-place that attic seemed to be just 
then! But I dared not attempt to move. 

Presently, Dot whispered, 

‘“* Are you awake?” 

“ Yes,’ I replied, with chattering teeth, “I 
have been awake for an hour.” 

‘*So have I. What can we do?” 

«« Bid each other farewell, like the Babes in 
the Woods,’’ was my cheerful reply, as I drew 
the bed-clothes over my head, “and depart this ; 
life with what grace we may.” 

‘¢ Priscilla Driftwood !’’ exclaimed Dot, boune- 
ing up in bed, with flashing eyes, ‘‘ I’m perfectly 
ashamed of you! Depart this life, indeed! After 
all we’ve done to get settled in a home of our 
own. Let them take the silver, and welcome; 
it isn’t at all likely that they want us. But any- 
thing is better than this suspense.” 

And Dot was fairly out upon the floor, and at 
the beaufet, before I could stop her. The moon- 
} light showed everything distinctly, and I felt, as 
I lay there shaking and helpless, that I was liv- 
ing in a story, and that all these incidents were 
purely imaginative. I read lately of a heroine 
who was described as ‘‘a graceful young lady, 
with a wealth of golden hair.” My sister Dot 
was all this, and much more, as she flitted about 
with the softening grace of moonlight upon her 
face; and, wrapping herself in a scarlet shawl, 
she grasped the teapot, and ran to the window. 

Two men were there, and a wagon—they were 
fully equipped for their unrighteous spoils; and 
with a spasm of courage, Dot threw up the sash, 
and, thrusting the teapot at them, gasped out, 

‘Take it quickly, and be off! There is no- 
thing else in the house worth taking.”’ 

One of the burglars immediately raised his 
hat, and came nearer; the other stared at the 
apparition with a vacant grin on his face. 

«« Sure, an’ it’s crazy she is, intirely,’’ he mut- 
tered, with a decided brogue. 

‘ Go this instant !’’ continued Dot, getting ver} 
indignant. ‘I tell you we have nothing else for 
you, and you have nearly killed my sister !”” 

‘« We are really very sorry,” said the taller of 
the two. ‘But we are in considerable trouble, 
and would be glad to know if there is any gen- 
tleman about the house ?”’ 

‘« None that is awake,” replied Dot, with great 
caution, as she looked steadily at the speaker. 

But he began to laugh; and, to my great 
amazement, Dot laughed, too. 

«‘There certainly is a mistake here,’’ said the 





foot of the first stair-case, with a note requesting 


gentleman, who had changed his opinion as to 
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her being a lunatic. ‘‘We have met with a seri- 
ous accident in the breaking down of the wagon, 
and were discussing the propriety of asking for 
help, not knowing that your house was occupied 
only by ladies. Pray, pity the sorrows of a poor 
young man, and forgive the alarm that I would 
not, for worlds, have caused you.” 

Here I came to the rescue, having poetically at- 
tired myself in a disreputable wrapper that should 
have been in the rag-bag long ago, and with my 
hair screwed into an ugly little knot on top of 
my head; but of all this I only became conscious 
when it was too late. It did not seem enough that ; 
I had been named Priscilla. I was fated always to 
appear at a disadvantage; while the name of 
Dorothy could not crush my more favored sister. 

We finally came to an understanding ; and now 
that the veil of terror was lifted from our eyes, 
our burglars resolved themselves into a very 
nice-looking young gentleman, and his Hiber- 
nian charioteer—the former of whom had lost 
the night-train a mile or two off, and had en- 
gaged the latter to drive him to his father’s resi- 
dence, about ten miles distant. But Patrick’s 
vehicle gave out unexpectedly, and retired on 
the disabled list just in front of our domicil ; 
and after discussing the matter awhile, and al- 
most preparing to spend the night in the road, 
they had just decided to pull our bell, when 
Dot made such an unexpected onset upon them 
with the silver teapot. 

Mr. Irving expressed his thanks for the article 
so generously offered, but could not see that it 
would be particularly useful in this emergency ; 
and Dot retired in great confusion. 

The travelers were directed to a house of en- 





tertainment for man and beast, about half a mile 


~ - 


off; and, with many thanks and apologies, our 
new acquaintance departed. 

“T declare,” exclaimed Dot, as we sought our 
couch again for what remained of the night, «] 
have a great mind to throw that horrid old tea- 
pot out of the window ; such an absurd figure as 
I must have cut with it!’ 

‘You need not mind the teapot,’’ I groaned. 
‘‘Think of my wrapper! The first rag-man that 
comes along shall have it.” 

In a day or two Mr. Irving came, and brought 
his mother—a charming elderly lady, who seem- 
ed to take us at once under her wing, and con- 
doled with us in the most motherly fashion on 
the fright we must have suffered. But all this 
was to Dot, of course; I only came in as make- 
weight; for my hair didn’t ‘ripple to my waist” 
on that eventful night, nor did I have presence 
of mind enough to put on a picturesque shawl. 
Such a picture, Mrs. Irving said, had been drawa 
for her; but I didn’t sit for the portrait. 

Our fascinating visitor went into quite an ec- 
stasy over the cottage, but said that she did not 
think it right for us to live there. Her son 
proved to be of the same opinion; but a great 
many shadows were cast by the event which re- 
sulted in the breaking-up of our cozy nest. 

Having a fatal gift for overhearing things not 
intended for the public, I, one afternoon, caught 
the words: 

“‘You told me, at our first meeting, Dot, that 
there was nothing in the house worth taking but 
the silver teapot. I quite disagreed with you, but 
I did not dare to say so then. Will you give me 
what I think the greatest valuable of all?” 

Of course, he carried off Dot. And that ended 
the tragedy. 
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BY VICTOR SMITH. 


Wuat matter that the way is dark, 
. And hushed may be the laughter, 

That sorrows often here abound, 
If joy but comes hereafter ? 

With weary step and aching heart, 
We meet some new disaster ; 

We bear it all, though grieved we are, 
And hope for joy hereafter. 


Pleasures and pain are strangely mixed, 
Here, in this world of ours ; 

Tares often grow amidst the wheat, 
And thorns amidst the flowers. 

But think what joy for us ‘twill be, 
These earthly chains to sever, 

To drink the cup from dregs all free, 





And part from pain forever. 


Clouds often here obscure the sun; 
Our faith should grow the stronger; 

The sunlight, sure, will come again, 
If we wait a little longer. 

Our burdens may be hard to bear, 
But grief may change to laughter; 

Though sorrows often may come here, 
May joy but come hereafter. 


Father, to Thee we render thanks 
For many blessings given ; 

Father, on Thee we lean for strength 
And guidance unto heaven. 

When we have borne our cross as far 
As Thou wouldst have us bear it, 
A crown, methinks, awaits us there, 

If we are fit to wear it. 
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EVERY-DAY DRESSES, GARMENTS, ETC. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 





We give, first, this month, a pretty toilet for a 
young lady, suitable either for home or walking. 





It is made of a very light-gray mohair, serge, or 
cashmere for the foundation, and the trimmings 
are of plaid, either black and white, or any other 
combination that the taste may suggest. There 
is but one skirt, made very plain in front, the 
fullness all being arranged in the back breadths, 
where it terminates in a demi-train. The trim- 
ming is arranged to form a square tablier, and 
is placed directly upon the skirt. The folds are 
cut on the bias, and graduated. The bottom one, 
which goes all round the skirt, is six inches 
wide; the next five, next four, next three inches. 
It will be seen from the engraving how they are 


arranged. Qn the left side the skirt is held back ! 





by bows and ends of the material, trim‘ed to 
match. The bodice is cuirasse, (Jeanne d’ Arc, ) 
cut very long in front and short in the back, 
where the fastening is. This, however, is op- 
tional; it would look quite as well fastened in 
front, and be much more convenient. Our de- 
sign calls for a square cut at the throat, to be 
worn over a muslin habit-skirt. This also is 
optional. A small fichu is worn over the shoul- 
ders, and knotted in front. The sleeves are cut 
coat-shape, ruffied at the hand, and finished with 











a band two inches wide, as a heading, terminat- 

ing with bows and ends. The edge of the bodice 

is also trimmed with a ruffle, with a narrow band 

as finish. The sleeves should be made of the 

plain material, also the ruffles. Eight yards of 
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single-width material for the foundation, and 
eight yards of plaid will be required. 

On the preceding page is a simple walking-cos- 
tume made of tamise, or alpaca. It has two skirts, 
the lower one made just to touch and only three 
yards wide, It is trimmed on the bottom with a 








broad-plaited flounce, headed by a bias band. 
The tunie is simply hemmed or faced, and is 
caught up at the back, and fastened by two 
groups of large bows and floating ends, the 
lower group finished by a sort of fan-shaped 
piece placed under the lower bow. Corsage 
‘‘guirasse,”’ finished on the edge like the tunic. 
Sleeves coat-shape, finished at the hand by double- 
plaited frills, with a bias band between. Stand- 
ing collar. Buttoned in front all the way down 
to the bottom of the corsage. Sixteen to eighteen 
yards of material required. 

Above is a walking-costume of twilled gray 
serge. One of those pretty diagonal ones. The 
lower-skirt is very narrow in front, and ties back 








model, and sloped at the bottom, forming a very 
small demi-train. For trimming of this skirt there 
is first, a bias flounce, ornamented by four rows of 





narrow worsted braid; above this, on the hack 
breadths, are four poufs, The tunic is very long, 





at the side gores: the back breadths, of which made to touch the top of the flounce on the under- 
there are two, are somewhat longer than the last } skirt in front, and is caught up quite high at the 
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peck. It is trimmed with eight rows of braid. 
The corsage is a plain-fitting ‘‘ Cuirasee,”’ left open 
from the waist. There is a standing collar com- 
ing down over the vest, when the corsage is 
further ornamented -by two knots of ‘bows and 
long ends of two-inch wide black ribbon. There 
isalso another knot of ribbon upon the front of 
the tunic, just below the basque. The sleeves 
are quite tight cont-shape, with cuffs formed by 
the braid put on perpendicularly, over which are 
two pointed straps fastened by buttons and simu- 





material, four dozen yards of black mohair braid, 
four yards of ribbon, will be required. 

We next give a flannel school-frock, for a girl 
six years old. The skirt is bordered with a kilt 
plaiting, headed with a row of scarlet braiding. 
The double-breasted bodice is likewise ornament- 
ed with braid. Sleeves with plaiting and braid. 
Use gray or navy-blue flannel ; if the latter, braid 
with white instead of red. Very serviceable, 
and will serve equally well for Holland or de bege. 

Next we give the front and back of a dress for 
alittle boy of four years. It is of any self-colored 
flannel, and trimmed with rows of black worsted 
braid. It is exceedingly pretty, as we have seen 
it made up. 

Now that dresses are worn so plain in front, it 
is not possible to put a pocket into the dress 
without showing it: Therefore pockets must all 
be put on the outside. The one shown in our 











lated button-hole. Four rows of braid trim the } design is extremely pretty, and suitable for any 
edge of the corsage, and a knot of long loops and } dressy material. It is trimmed with two rows of 
ends of the ribbon are added at the back, to } braid, and further ornamented with a ribbon bow, 


match the front, 
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EDGING IN 


Sixteen to eighteen yards of } and ea fringe. 


CROCHET. 





BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 





Materials: Wool of two colors. 
Make a chain the width required. 





Ist Row (with white wool:) One treble in the 
first, *two chain, pass over two, one treble in the 
next; repeat from *, 


2d, 3d, and 4th Rows: One treble under the 
two chain, two chain; repeat. 

5th Row: With a darker shade, * one treble 
under the two chain, two chain, one treble under 
the same, three chain, pass over two trebles of 
last row, one treble under the next, three chain, 
pass over the next two trebles, and repeat from. * 

6th Row: * Three trebles under the two chain 
between the treble, three chain, one double into 
the top of the single treble, three chain ; repeat 
from *, 








EMBROIDERED LOBSTER NAPKIN. 





BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





In the front of the number, we give a pattern ; satin stitch, or may be simply stitched ; the shells 
for a lobster napkin, printed in the proper color. } and fishes are done in point russe or single stitch, 
The design is worked on a linen napkin with } and the napkin may either be hemmed, or the 
scarlet cotton. The coral pattern is worked in‘ edges raveled out to form a fringe. 





PROMENADE JACKET. 





BY EMILY H. MAY. 








We give, here, a new style promenade jacket, } give a diagram, by which our lady subscribers 
to be made of cashmere. On the next page we { can cut it out. 
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No. 6. Har or Cotnar. 

Trim with braid, three rows all round; one row 
down the front to simnlate a waistcoat. 
and buttons. 


No. 1. Haur or Front. 
No.2. Haur or Back. 

No. 3. Haury or Srpe-Back. Fringe 
No. 4. Hau or SLEEVE. 


ribers 








DRAPES IN APPLIQUE AND EMBROIDERY 


BY MRS. 


The drapes are suitable for ornamenting key- 
baskets, work-baskets, etc. The first design has 
a fawn-colored cloth ground; the centre is of 
violet velvet, edged jwith light blue braid. It is 
embroidered in long cording, and satin stitch in 


JANE WEAVER. 


pale blue silk. The second design has a founda- 
tion of dark blue cloth, the centre of crimson 
silk, fastened down with very narrow pink braid. 
It is embroidered in satin, and long stitch in pink 
silk. The edges of eagh drape are pinked. 





SILK EMBROIDERY FOR FLANNEL. 





INSERTION—DARWNED, NET. 





TIDY, DARNED ON NET. 


MES. JANE WEAVER. 
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We give, here, a new design for these always } sign must be darned on with shiny flaxen thread,. 
popular affairs. Either coarse net or whitewash- } if the latter, it can be worked with wool. 


ing canvas may be used; if the former, the de- 





INSERTION—WHITE EMRROIDERY. 


BY MRS. JANE WEAVER. 


for trimming underlinen. They are embroidered 


I¥ worked on batiste or mull muslin these 
in the usual manner, with satin stitch, point de 


iesertions will be found useful for collars and 
tleeves; but if lien be used, then they serve } sable, overcast, and eyelets. 





BORDERS FOR JAVA CANVAS. 





BORDER AND INSERTION IN BARNED NET. 


BY MES. JANE WEAVER. 





INSERTIONS IN SATIN-STITCH. 
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EDITOR’ 


EDITORIAL CHIT-CHAT. 


DressMAKING AT Home.—To make “ Auld claithes look 
amaist as weel as new,” is an important part of dressmaking 
in families where economy is a necessary institution. To 
remodel an old dress, to make it a success, is sometimes a 
diffleult matter, and a few hints may be acceptable to some 
of our lady readers. Take, for instance, a half-worn black 
silk and cashmere, The first thing to be done is to care- 
fully rip up both skirts. The black silk, brush and shake 
very carefully ; then take a basin of water, and squeeze the 
blue-bag into it until it is almost black ; add a tablespoonful 
of spirits of ammonia. Spread the breadths, one at a time, 
upon a table, and sponge it thoroughly on both sides, then 
fold it carefully, and lay it on a clean towel. Proceed until 
you have all the breadths sponged; then roll them up 
tightly, and on the following day, iron them on what is to 
be the wrong side, By doing this you will avoid the stiff- 
ness which is so disagreeable in a cleaned silk. Do the 
cashmeres in the same way, only hang them up in the sun 
until they are nearly dry, then take them in and iron out 
the creases. It is always advisable to line an old silk skirt; 
nice crinoline should be selected, and each breadth lined 
separately; then sew them together. Face with anarrow 
facing of alpaca, and bind neatly with skirt-braid; the 
alpaca facing will throw off the dust, and from it mud can 
easily be brushed, whereas a muslin facing can never be 
nicely cleaned. 

For our next step, making the over-dress out of the old 

‘e, our supposed home dressmaker must be guided, 
as regards style, in a great measure by the amount of ma- 
terial she possesses, and the good condition of it. Having 
chosen the style of tablier, lay the pattern down on the 
material, and cut it out of the best parts. Some piecing 
will, no doubt, be necessary ; but a little judgment and care 
will make this a success, 

Now for the trimming. Nothing so well uses up bits of 
old material as the fashionable side plaitings, now so much 
in use. Cut these always straight, and no matter how 
many joins, they will not show, if you are careful in laying 
and basting your plaits, Make them either a quarter or 
half an inch deep. Baste carefully, having previously hem- 
med them, and ailow three times fullness; then iron on the 
wrong side, Catch the plait to a narrow black braid upon 
the under side, each plait so as not to show the stitches on 
the right side. Now your trimming is ready for disposing 
of; and here taste and the quantity must determine how 
and where it is to be put. If the old basque or Polonaise 
is much worn, freshen it up by adding a vest-like piece 
(made of some of the silks) down the fronts, and folds 
neatly, and tastefully arrange down the back seam, con- 
tinuing below the waist, and ending in a postillion over 
the basque. The sleeves may be of silk entirely, with a 
cuff of cashmere. In these days, when all fashionable 
dresses are made of two materials, it is not so difficult a 
matter as it at first seems to be, to make a new costume out 
of an old one. Contrivance and ingenuity will do a great 
deal, if to these are added industry and determination to 
succeed, 





“Tae Campion Macazine.”—The Chicksaw County 





S TABLE. 


Tue Corset Bopice.—The richest costumes for out-door 
wear are now made with the corset bodice, which has six 
seams in the back, every seam extending the entire length 
of the bodice, and @:rnished with bones to the end of the 
basque. These bones are very slight and supple, in order 
that they may taper in at the waist and expand ever the 
hips. This bodice gives the elongated waist, which is now 
the fashion, and dispiays a good figure to advantage; the 
danger, however, is, that it will bring about a return to 
tight laclng, and compression of the waist, so injurious to 
health. The back of this new bodice is quite as long as that 
of a basque bodice; but as it has none of the fullness given 
to basques below the waist, two or three long-looped bows, 
made of the same material as the dress, are placed there. 
A jabot of lace is carried down the front, covering the but- 
tons, and, by concealing all means of fastening, causes the 
bodice to appear as though moulded to the figure. 








Waar a Lavy Says.—One of our subscribers writes to 
us as follows: “ I was so pleased with the Centennial Slip- 

per, in the December number, that if I had been about to 
} give up ‘Peterson,’ I would have changed my mind and 
taken it for another year. But I did not think of giving it 
up, nor am I likely to. I would have given a dollar for 
that one pattern alone, and thought I was getting it cheap, 
I went to work, and soon had a pair of sweet little slippers 
for the Christmas tree. Then the splendor of the February 
number! It quite eclipses even the December. If any one 
doubts, after seeing the beautiful picture of the Declaration 
of Independence, the excellent patterns, and the high-toned 
reading; if any one doubts, I say, after that, the ability of 
the publisher of this magazine, certainly their doubts have 
been removed.” 


Our “CENTENNIAL Girr.”—The Frankford (Pa.) Gazette 
says: “We return thanks for the receipt of a fine, large- 
sized steel engraving, after Col. Trumbull’s celebrated pic- 
ture—‘The Declaration of Independence,’ the Centennial 
Gift of the publisher of Peterson’s Magazine to his subscri- 
bers for 1876. The plate is very carefully engraved, with 
> fifty-six portraits, and is a very fine specimen of the 
*graver’sart. It is a picture which every family ought to 
possess: and every family, therefore, ought to subscribe for 
Peterson.” 
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For Firry Cents Extra, remember, any subscriber for 
; “ Peterson” (but no other person) can obtain either “ Christ- 

mas Morning,” our premium plate for this year, or any one 
of our other premium plates. In other words, to oblige 
subscribers, we furnish copies of these splendid engravings 
at the mere cost of the paper and printing, which is a nomi- 
nal price, for at retail stores similar engravings sel for 
five dollars, 


wr 


Tue Very Best.—A gentleman, subscribing for a lady 
} in England, says: “ While I lived in England, I read gene- 
} rally the first-class monthlies there ; but I think that yours 
) is quite equal, if not superior to, and for general literature, 
far more interesting, than any of them. Indeed, I believe 
} it to be the best magazine for the people there is published, 
} and I wish it all the success it deserves.” 


Give Us Crepit.—We have no objection to any newspaper 





(Iowa) Times says: “ Peterson’s Magazine for March is be- } 
fore us, more beautiful than ever. We advise our lady ; copying the stories in “ Peterson,” provided we are given 


readers to subscribe for this, the Champion ladies magazine of } credit for them, which, however, is rarely done. As we pay 
the world.” } for every story, we ought, at least, to have the credit. 
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Apprt10ns To CLuss may be made at the price paid by 
the rest of the club. If enough additional subscribers are 
sent, to make up a second club, the person sending them 
will beceme entitled to a second premium, or premiums, 


’ Always notify us, however, when such a second clubis com- 


pleted. These additions may be made, moreover, at any 
time during the year. Back numbers to January can always 
be supplied. Go on making additions to your clubs. You 
can soon fill a second club. 


are described with great vigor, the characters are well dis- 
criminated, and the pi of fashionable life are particu- 
larly effective. The author, when she writes of what is 
called “society,” is evidently quite at home. Every scene 
tells that she is “free of the guild.” Now, few novelists 
ever mix in the company of the fine ladies and gentlemen 
they pretend to know so well; and hence their descriptions 
are wholly imaginative, and very frequently the absurdest 
of caricatures. Not so those of this author. It is true that 
she is occupied, in “ Agatha,” principally with the “ faster” 
set of fashionable life; but this is a necessity of the story ; 








“None Wirnout Ir.”—The Snow Hill (Md.) M rs 
says: “No magazine ever published in this country has 
ever so firmly planted itself in the affections of the American 
people as Pererson’s. It is brimful of useful and enter- 
taining literature, fashion notes, household recipes, and 
valuable suggestions. No well regulated family should be 
without it.” 





Tue Patent GLove-Firtine Corset of Messrs. Thomson, 
Langdon & Co,, Nos. 478 and 480 Broadway, N. Y., is a very 
successful attempt to combine economy with style and suita- 
bility. Every lady knows how difficult it is to get a really 
well-fitting corset. In this article, however, a perfect suc- 
cess has been achieved : at least that is the verdict of every- 
body who has tried it. 

SILver ORNAMENTS still continue in favor. Thick, heavy 
gipsy rings for the finger, are now sold; together with the 
silver scissors for the chatelaine, which open out into a 
siraight piece, with the circles at either ond, Silver wrist- 
lets are now made of an oblong form, wivh pendent antique 
coins, and necklace of some dozen graduated rows of beads, 
with perpendicular bands of silver at intervals, 


“Pay Toit Fresr.”"—The Newbery (S. C.) Herald says 
“Peterson for March is already received, and it is superb in 
all of its many features, ‘Pay Toll First’ is the cunningest 
and most natural picture we have seen in some time. No 
wonder that the magazine is so popular, for it is always full 
of good things.” 

We Pre-Pay Postrace, on all mail subscribers, remember! 
Up to last year, subscribers had to pay it themselves, at 
their own post offices, at an additional expense of from 
twelve cents to twenty cents each, over and above the subscrip- 
tion price, “ Peterson” is now cheaper than ever. 

“CHEAPEST AND Best.”—Says a lady, “I am a seven year 
subscriber to ‘Peterson,’ I have taken half a dozen others, 
but ider it the ch t and best.” 








REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

Agatha. By Mrs. Bloomfield H. Moore. 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philadelphia: Porter & Coates—Many years ago, Professor 
Hart, the eminent lecturer on Shakspeare, while noticing 
some fugitive stories from the pen of this author, regretted 
that she did not undertake a task of more pretension, a 
novel of American society, for example. The task, thus 
suggested, is here carried out. The scene of the story be- 
gins at Newport, is then shifted to Philadelphia, and is 
finally carried to Europe; but the principal events occur 
in America, and hence the novel is essentially one of 
American life. From the first, one sees that a moral is to 
be taught. The heroine begins with believing in the pos- 
sibility of a Platonic friendship between man and woman ; 
but she soon discovers that her fancied friendship is really 
love; and then commence the involvements of the story. 
Fortunately, in the end, the difficulties in the way of a 
happy marriage disappear, otherwise a broken heart, or a 


Purposeless life, might have been the result. The incidents { It is hand 





her heroine, without being “ fast” herself, has to be thrown 
with “fast” people, in order that the proper sequence of 
events may be produced. It would be a very great mistake 
to suppose that the conduct of these secondary personages 
in “ Agatha” is the conduct of any but a very small minority 
of people of wealth and position in America. There is no 
such license, as a rule, tolerated at either Newport or New 
York, Boston or Philadelphia, And no one knows this bet- 
ter than the author herself. It would be altogether unjust 
to her, therefore, not to make this protest against her being 
misunderstood. She writes for a purpose, and a very noble 
one; she desires to teach a much-needed lesson ; and though 
we ourselves have little faith in didactic novels, we trust 
*‘ Agatha” will do-good, as we know it ought to. Tho 
volume is very handsomely printed. 

The Initials. By the Author of “ Quits.” 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers—There is a great dearth 
of new novels, that are good, at present. Writers of fiction 
seem to have exhausted themselves. Trollope is silent, 
Mrs. Oliphant gives us nothing, the author of “John Hali- 
fax” seems to have abandoned the field. Under these cir- 
cumstances, Messrs. T. B. Peterson & Brothers have brought 
out a new edition of “ Initials,” one of the best novels of its 
kind ever written, and one of the very few that, having 
been once read, is always fresh at a second, or even at a 
third reading. We have just risen from its re-perusal, and 
confess that it is quite as bright as ever. In the wholo 
range of modern fiction, it would be hard to find a charac- 
ter more original than that of the heroine, The “Initials” 
is a love-story, but not a mawkish one, and it has the ad- 
ditional merit of giving vivid and truthful pictures of Ger- 
man life, so that it is at once romantic and realistic. The 
publishers have brought it out in excellent style. 

Her Dearest Foe, By Mrs, Alexander, 1 vol.,16 mo. New‘ 
York: H. Hoyt & Co.—The novels of this writer are always 
exceptionally good; and this, her last fiction, is one of her 
very best. The slights put on the heroine, by the hero, be- 
fore she was personally known to him, and when he regarded 
her only as the successful legatee of his uncle; his falling 
in love with her, not knowing who she was; her revenge; 
her relenting, and the happy ending: all this make up one 
of the most charming stories of the season. 

Legends of the American Revolution. By George Lippard. 
lvol.,8 vo. Philada.: T. B. Peterson & Brothers —A work 
that had a great run, when it first appeared, some twenty- 
five years ago. This is a new edition, and comes in, very 
appropriately, this Centennial year. It will be read, by a 
new generation, and will be found as interesting, by them, 
as it was by their fathers, It is full of stirring pictures of 
battle, and skirmish, and heroism, and suffering, in 1776. 

Miriam's Memoirs, By Mrs, C. A. Warfield. 1 vol., 12 mo. 
Philada: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—Mrs. Warfield, formerly 
of Mississippi, now of Kentucky, is one of the most popular 
of the rising American novelists. We have frequently no- 
ticed her earlier fictions. This, the latest, is, perhaps, the 
best. It is handsomely printed and bound, 

Married Beneath Him. By James Payn, 1 vol., 12 mo, 
Philada,: T. B. Peterson & Brothers.—A capital novel, by the 
author of “Carlyon’s Year,” “Clyffords of Clyffe,” etc., etc. 





ly printed and neatly bound, 
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Mas. Sovrnwortu’s CompLete Works. T. B. Peterson & 
Brothers, 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, have just pub- 
lished, and have for sale, an entire new, complete and uni- 
torm edition of all of the celebrated works written by Mrs. 
Emma D. E. N. Southworth, the popular American Female 
Authoress. This edition is in duodecimo form, is printed 
on the finest of white paper, is complete in thirty-nine vo- 
lumes, and each volume is bound in morocco cloth, with a 
full gilt back, and is sold at the low price of $1.75a volume, 
or $68.25 for a full and complete set. Every family, and 
every library in this Country should have in it a complete 
set of this new and beautiful edition of the works of this 
talented American Authoress, Mrs. Emma D. E. N. South- 
worth. The following dre the names of Mrs. Southworth’s 
complete works: 

The Missing Bride; or, Miriam, the Avenger. 

A Beautiful Fiend; or, Through the Fire. 

Victor's Triumph. Sequel to “A Beautiful Fiend.” 
Fair Play ; or, Britomarte, the Man Hater. 
How He Won Her.’ A Sequel to “Fair Play.” 
The Changed Brides ; or, Winning Her Wa: 
The Bride’s Fate. "Sequel to “The Changed Brides.” 
Lady of the Isle; or, The Island Princess. 
Cruel as the Grave; or, Hallow Eve Mystery. 
Tried For Her Life. Sequel to “ Cruel as the Grave.” 
The Christmas Guest; or, The Crime and the Cure. 
The Bride of Llowellyn. 
The Lost Heir of Linlithgow ; or, The Brothers. 
A Noble Lord. Sequel to “ Lost Heir of Linlithgow.” 
The Family Doom; or, The Sin of a Countess. 
The Maiden Widow. Sequel to “ Family Doom.” 
The Gipsy’s Prophecy ; or, The Bride of an Evening. 
The Fortune Seeker ; or, Astrea, The Bridal Day. 
The Three Beauties; or, Shannondale. 
Allworth Abbey ; or, Eudora. 
Fallen Pride; or, The Mountain Girl’s Love.” 
India; or, The Pearl of Pearl River. 
Vivia; or, The Secret Power. 
The Curse of Clifton. 
The Discarded Daughter: or the Children of the Isle. 
The Mother-In-Law ; or, Married in Haste. 
The Prince of Darkness; or, Hickory Hall. 
The Two Sisters; or, Virginia and Magdalene. 
The Fatal Marriage; or, Orville Deville. 
The Widow's Son; or, Left Alone. 
The Bridal Eve; or, Rose Elmer. 
The Mystery of Dark Hollow. 
The Deserted Wife. The Wife's Victory. 

The Lost Heiress. The Artist's Love. 

Haunted Homestead. Love’s Labor Won. 
The Spectre Lover. Retribution. 


Above books will be found for sale by all Booksellers ; or 
copies of any one or all of them, will be sent to any one, to 
any place, at once, postage pre-paid, or free*of freight, on 
remitting price of ones wanted, to the Publishers, T. B. 
Peterson & Brothers, 306 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


ADVERTISEMENTS inserted in this Magazine at reasonable 
prices. “Peterson’” has had, for twelve years, au average 
circulation, greater and longer continued than any in the 
world. It goes to every county, village, and cross-roads, 
and is therefore the best advertising medium in the United 
States. Address Pererson’s MaGazine, 306 Chestnut street, 
Philadelphia, Pa., for terms, etc., etc. 


THovusaNps oF Lapres who use “ Laird’s Bloom of Youth” 
keep their own counsel,’and all their admirers suppose that 
complexions so perfectly natural in appearance must be 
nature’s own. Sold by all druggists. 





MOTHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


BY ABRAM. LIVEZEY, M.D. 


No. IV.—Catarru—Concluding Remarks, 


As before remarked, uo mother, or self-opinioned nurse, 
should continue to treat croup or catarrhal affections, day 


after day, if the disease persist, but should yicld up the case 
to the better as of an educated or experienced 
physician. 

The writer does not believe in the habit, that some mo- 
thers aré prone to fall into, and even follow for life, of giy- 
ing Cox’s hive syrup in nauseating or emetic doses at every 
appearance of cold or slight cough, or croupy respiration, 
to the manifest injury of the delicate and sensitive sto. 
machs of their children. The tartar emetic contained in 
solution in the above syrup, independent of the sickening 
squills, is prostrating in its constitutional effect, and dele- 
tereous in its local action upon the stomach; and when 
continued for a length of time, or resorted to upon every 
slight manifestation of “cold on the chest,” tends to impair 
the functions of the stomach, destroy appetite and healthful 
digestion, and lays the foundation for dyspepsia in after 
years, 

The writer, and doubtless all observing physicians, has so 
often seen the pale, limp, sickly child, that has been 
“brought up,” as it were, on hive syrup, or antimonial 
wine, that he is forced to the conclusion, that however 
valuable this medicine has been, or may be in the hands of 
practitioners of judgment, it has been no blessing, in the 
hands of mothers, to the infant race. Some mothers are 
known to vomit their children two or three times each day, 
and give purgative doses of castor oil in the bargain, every 
day or two, in the affections now under consideration. 
Most reprehensible is this conduct ; for how can vitality and 
strength be maintained when the little food that the child 
may take under such circumstances, is not permitted to 
remain long enough in its stomach and bowels to be con- 
verted into chyme and chyle, and be absorbed into the 
system to sustain the waste, or repuir that which is lost. 

These remarks, though in a less degree, may be appiied 
to those mothers who style themselves Thompsonians, and 
who have been taught, or who persuade themselves tu be- 
lieve, that lobelia is safe and harmless at all times, and 
under all conditions, and may be given freely with im- 
punity. 

As before remarked, prevention of disease is the mother's 
province and duty ; and she is derelect of that duty so long 
as she invites disease by the manner of clothing her babe 
or child with sleeveless garments, and those cut away in 
the neck. 

When a child has once been attacked with either of these 
affections, especially croup, it is very liable to recur at any 
period for several subsequent years. Every parent should, 
therefore, not only be acquainted with the means of pre- 
vention, but put those measures in force by adopting the 
following rules: Protect the child from cold or damp 
weather, particularly the north-east winds of spring, after 
heavy rains, and when the alternations of temperature are 
sudden and:remarkable. Many tenant-houses in the coun- 
try are built in the side of a wooded hill, or shady hollow, 
near a stream of water or a spring (to save the expense of 
a pump and well,) in which their “farm-help” are placed, 
to be subject to sickness and annual doctor-bills, wearing out 
the health and patience of the mother, and depleting the 
pocket-book of the toiling husband. Those badly-located, 
cellar-kitchen tenements, are a nuisance, and should be 
abated by legislative action, or taken cognizance of by the 
8. P.C.A. It isa difficult task, indeed, for the mother to 
raise a family in such houses, without much sickness and 
sorrow. But the floors of such houses should never be 
washed, in damp weather, without a fire, unless the yuung 
children can be kept off them. Croup and catarrh fre- 
quently follow general house-cleaning, for want of due care 
and prudence on the part of mothers; and “colds” are con- 








stantly renewed from the same cause. 
Sponging the child predisposed to these affections every 
morning with salt water is beneficial, followed with con- 
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siderable friction, with the hand or coarse cloth, till the 
sxin is thoroughly dry. The clothing sliould be warm in 
winter, and during the changeable spring months; the 
neck always to be kept covered, and flannel wora next the 
skin, very light during the summer, but thick in winter; 
whilst hot rooms, and excessive bed-clothing must be 
avoided. 

The dict should be light, nourishing, but not stimulating 
or indigestible ; and the bowels must never be permitted to 
become overloaded er constipated in those predisposed to 
these complaints. Finally, it is advisable for those living 
in damp houses, or low, wet situations, who are rearing 
children, to get out of them as soon as possible. 





OUR NEW COOK-BOOK. 


Ba Every Receipt in this Cook-Book has been tested by a 
practical housekeeper. 

MEATS. 

Irish Stew.—Take a well-hung loin of mutton, and a few 
kidneys. Cut the mutton in chops, trimming the fat off. 
Out the kidneys small; flour, and put in a pan with a little 
butter, a good quantity of sliced onion, carrot, and turnip. 
Frya light brown, add water, cover closely, and stew for two 
hours. Have some potatoes boiled, add them to the stew, 
and let them simmer a little longer. You may add a little 
essence of celery, or port wine, or catchup. But Irish stew 
isessentially a plain dish, and best served so. 

Dormers, (old Meat Cookery.)- Chop one ponnd of cold 
mutton, three ounces of beef suet, pepper and salt to taste, 
four ounces of boiled rice, one egg, and bread-crumbs. Mix 
these ingredients well together, and roll in sausages; cover 
them with egg and bread-crumbs, and fry, in hot dripping, 
toanice brown. Serve in a dish, with gravy poured over 
them, and a little in a tureen. 

Calf’s-Heart, Roasted.—Put the heart in lukewarm water 
for an hour, then wipe it dry; stuff it with a nice and 
highly-seasoned veal stuffing or forcemeat. Cover it with 
buttered paper, and set it down to roast in a good oven, 
from hulf an hour to an hour, depending on the size. 
Serve it with any good gravy. 


VEGETABLES. 


Steamed Rice-—Wash the rice well; let it soak about an 
hour in lukewarm water; stir in a teaspoonful of salt. Set 
the dish in a steamer, over a kettle of boiling water, and 
steam one hour. Stir two or three times. Add no water 
after it begins to cook: but when put in the steamer, let 
there be as much water in the dish as will cover the rice to 
the depth of a quarter of an inch. If properly cooked, 
this rice will be light, dry, and no two kernels will stick 
together. 

Spinach.—Pick and wash perfectly clean two or three 
pounds of spinach; put it into a sauce-pan, with a little 
water, and let it boil till quite done. Turn it out in a hair 
sieve to drain. Throw the water away, and pass the spinach 
through the sieve. Put a good lumpof butter into a sauce- 
Pan, with a pinch of flour. Mix well, add the spinach, 
Pepper and salt to taste, and a little milk. Stir well, and 
serve, 

Potatoes a la Maitre @ Hotel.Steam, peal, and cut the 
Potatoes in rather thick slices, which put on a plate, and 
putin the oven, Melta little butter in a pan, to which add 
& good pinch of chopped parsley, salt, pepper, and a small 
pinch of grated nutmeg. Put on a good fire for two or 
three minutes, stirring the while. Pour on the hot pota- 
toes, stir the whole gently together, and serve as warm as 
possible, 





{ into the cream, stirring all the time. 


Maccaroni.—Take a little fresh maccaroni, and place it in 
a sauce-pan with boiling water; add a little salt. Keep 
boiling from fifteen to twenty minutes. Take it from fire, 
serve on dish, adding a small lump of butter, and tomato- 
sauce, if desired, and pepper. Or the above makes a most 
serviceable dish with a small piece of meat. For a Pudding. 
—Take the Genoa form, (twisted,) place in boiling water, 
boiling from fifteen to twenty minutes; strain off water, 
and place maccaroni in a hot dish. Take three eggs, beat 
up, adding a lump of fresh butter, nutmeg, and white sugar, 
according to taste; pourin cold milk ; beat up all together. 
When thoroughly mixed, add boiling milk. Take macca- 
roni, place in basin, cooking same in a slow oven. This 
pudding, iced, is delicious. 


DESSERTS. 


Cup Custards—For ten cups, put into a sauce-pan five 
ounces of chocolate, broken into small pieces; pour upon 
it, slowly, a pint and a half of milk; add three ounces of 
sugar. Let it boil until it thickens, and then take it off the 
fire. Break into a basin the yolks of five and the whites of 
two eggs. Beat them up a little,and pour them gently 
Pass it all through a 
tamis, or a piece of muslin, and pour it into the custard- 
cups. Place all the cups in a large sauce-pan full of cold 
water; put it on the fire until the water boils. Let it boil 
until the cream is sufficiently thick, then take it off, and 
leave the cups in the water until cold. The cups should be 
of china that will not break, and sufficiently high to pre- 
vent the water from boiling into them. Vanilla cream is 
made in the same way, only instead of chocolate, boil a 
small piece of vanilla in the milk; add an extra egg, and 
one-third more sugar. It need not be passed through the 
muslin, but take out the vanilla. 


Clear Arrow -root Sauce, for Puddings of Any Kind.—Boil, 
gently, for ten minutes, a quarter of a pint of water with 
the very thin rind of half a lemon, and an eunce and a half 
of loaf-sugar. Take out the peel, and stir a small teaspoon- 
ful of arrow-root mixed with the juice of a lemon. Take 
the sauce from the fire, and throw in nearly half a glass of 
pale Freneh brandy. Mararchino, or any delicately-flavored 
liquor, may be substituted, or a large wineglassful of sherry. 
If the latter is used, increase slightly the proportion of 
arrow-root, 


Earl Grey Pudding. —Three eggs, an equal weight of sugar 
and butter, and the weight of two eggs in flour. Melt the 
butter, and beat it to a cream. Beat the eggs well; mix 
them with the butter and sugar, beating the whole to a 
froth; then add the flour by degrees, and the rind of a 
lemon, chopped very finely. Beat it all together, and pour 
intoa mould. Boil gently foran hour, This pudding re- 
quires as much beating as a sponge-cake, When properly 
male, it is delicious, 


Lemon Pudding.—Beat well together four ounces of butter, 
creamed, and eight ounces of sifted sugar; to these add, 
gradually, the yolks of six and the whites of two eggs, to 
the strained juice of one large or two small lemons, with 
the grated rind. This last must be added by slow degrees, and 
stirred briskly with the other ingredients. Bake the pud- 
ding in a dish lined with thin puff-paste, for three-quarters 
of an hour, in a slow oven. 


Another.—Boil the peel of a lemon in a quarter of a pint 
of milk. When cold, mix with it a spoonful of flour, then 
break five yolks of eggs into a stew-pan, with three ounces 
of sugar, two ounces of butter, and the juice of two small 
lemons. Turn them well on your stove, or hot plate, till 
they are hot, then add the milk, and turn it all on the 
stove till it is as thick as hasty pudding. Bake with a 
crust, 
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Omelet Souffle.—Beat up the yolks of three eggs, with { Apple Snow—A Pretty Supper Dish.—Ten good-sized apples, 
some pounded lump-sugar, and a few drops of any flavoring. ; the whites of ten eggs, the rind of one lemon, half a pound 
Beat the whites into a stiff froth. Mix the two together, ; of pounded sugar. Peel, core, and cut the apples into quar. 
thickly and effectually. Lay the mixture, neatly heaped } ters, and put them into a suuce-pan with the lemon-peel, 
up, on a deep dish, put it in a brisk oven, and the moment }{ and sufficient water to prevent them from burning—rather 
it is done, send it to the table» briskly. less than half a pint. When they are tender, take out the 
peel, beat them to a pulp, let them cool, and stir them to 
the whites of the eggs, which should be previously beaten 

Arrow-root Cake.—Beat half a pound of butter to a cream ; i toa strong froth. Add the sifted sugar, and continue the 
work it into half a pound of finely-sifted sugar until quite } whisking until the mixture becomes quite stiff, and either 
smooth. Beat well the whites of six eggs; add them, } heap it on a glass dish, or serve it in small glasses, The 


CAKES, 


by degrees, to the butter and sugar; flavor with a few } dish may be garnished with preserved barberries, or strips ‘ 


drops of essence of lemon or ratafia, and continue whisking ; of briglt-colored jelly; and @ dish of custards should be 


together for twenty minutes ; then mix in lightly one pound 
of the best Bermuda arrow-root, (first passed through a fine 
sieve, to free it from all lumps.) Put this mixture into a 
well-buttered fancy tin mould, and bake for an hour and a 
half in a moderate oven. 


Fortnight Cake-—Beat three-quarters of a pound of butter 


to a cream; add, gradually, three-quarters of a pound of } front has three aprons, 


brown sugar, the yolks of four eggs, well beaten; mix one 
teaspoonful of carbonate of soda with one pound of flour. 
Add this to the other ingredients, with a quarter of a pint 
of milk, half a pound of citron-peel, one pound of raisins, 
and.one glass of brandy ; last of all, the whites of four eggs. 
Bake in a moderate oven. It should be kept at least a fort- 
night before it is cut. 


Scotch Cake.—Beat half a pound of butter to a cream; add 
half a pound of sugar, beating well; then six eggs pre- 
viously beaten. Have three-quarters of a pound of peel, 
quarter of a pound of almonds, and three-quarters of a 
pound of flour already mixed. Stir them gently into the 
butter, etc., and put it into a tin well lined with buttered 
paper rising well over the top. Bake in a slow oven for 
three hours. Do not shake nor touch it when in the oven, 
or the fruit will fall to the bottom. 


Rice Cake-——Take half a pound of butter, three-quarters 
of a pound of pounded sugar, half a pound of ground Tice, 
half a pound of flour, six eggs, and fifteen drops of essence 
oflemon. Mix the ingredients, beating the eggs separately ; 
then beat altogether, rapidly, for a quarter of an hour. Put 
the mixture into a tin lined with buttered paper. Bake in 
&@ moderate oven for two hours. 


French [olls—Warm a pint of new milk; cut up into it 
two large spoonfuls of good butter; add a little salt. When 
cool, sift in one pound of flour, an egg well beaten, a 
spoonful of yeast. Beat these well together, but avoid 
kneading. When risen, form it into rolls, handling as little 
as possible. Bake on tins. 


MISCELLANEOUS TABLE RECEIPTS. 

Lobster Salud.—Take a hen lobster, lettuce, endive, cress, 
salad, beet-rovt, cucumber, a few young leaves of spinach, 
nasturtium, and two boiled eggs. For the dressing, put to 
every two tablespoonfuls, each, of oil and vinegar, one egg, 
one teaspoonful of mustard, a little salt, a very little sugar, 
half a teaspoonful of anchovy sauce, and a few drops of chili 


$ served with it, or a jug of cream. 











FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 
Fig. 1.—Evenine Dress oF EMERALD-GREEN SaTIN.—The 
piped with a satin of a lighter shade, 
The side and skirt at the back are ornamented in the same 
way, and the whole trimmed with moderately narrow black 
lace, put on over white lace. White pinked silk would give 
something of the same effect, but not be quite so soft. The 
; low corsage is pointed, and cut square in the neck, back 
and front. Crimson rose on the bosom, and crimson and 
yellow ones in the hair. 
Fig. 11.—WALKING-Dress.—The under-skirt is of stone- 
colored silk, trimmed with straight-gathered bands of the 
? same, separated by narrow bands of blue silk. A narrow, 
} short train of the silk is slightly scalloped at the edge, and 
$ bound with the blue. Over-dress of pink and blue foulard, 
$ shirred at the back, and fastened under the upper part of 
the train, which then is ornamented with wide loops of 
blue silk. Long, straight jacket of the foulard, with sleeves, 
pocket trimmings, etc., of the blue silk. Hat of white 
straw, bound with blue, and trimmed with roses and a long 


; 
; 
; silver gauze veil. 
3 Fie. 111.—Hovse-Dress or Gray Siik, with A SuMMER 


$ Camen’s-Hark Tunic, oF A Ligut-Green CoLor.—The 
petticoat is laid im kilt plaits, and has a short train. The 
tunic is trimmed with a rich worsted fringe, and is drawn 
. tightly back. The cuirass basque is quite plain, and fits 
the figure closely. Sleeves with wide, flowing cuffs, and 
high collar. Hair in a net at the back. 

Fig. 1v.—Wakine-Dress or Biack Si1x.—Jacket of 
green summer camel’s-hair, trimmed with black velvet. 
Black felt hat, with green and brown plumes. 

Fic. v.—Morninc-Dress oF Light-BLve CashMERE.—The 
trimming at the sides, toward the back, the pocket, and the 
deep cuffs of the sleeves, are of pink silk, quilted. The 
pocket and front of the dress are trimmed with pink ribbon. 
Cap of white lace, trimmed with pink. 

Fic. v1.—Hovse-Dress oF Wuite Nansook.—The skirt is 

3 trimmed with two ruffles, surmounted by a deep puffing, 
; edged with a ruffle, edged with embroidery. A very deep 
jacket-waist. 

3 Fie. vit.—WAtkina-Dress oF Two SHADES OF GRAY 
$ BARRED Monarr.--The skirt has one bias ruffle, with 4 


and tarragon vinegar. These ingredients should be all } shirred trimming above it. The over-skirt is long at the 
mixed well together, but not poured over the salad until } back, trimmed with a fringe, and tied back with a gray 
just before itiseaten. The salad should be carefully washed } ribbon. The basqueis plain. Gray straw hat, trimmed with 


and dried in a cloth, then cut and mixed with the pickIngs ; gray and pink. 


of the lobster; the firm parts of the lobster cut into square § 


pieces, and mixed with the salad; the yolks ef the eggs 
rubbed through a wire sieve; also, the coral from the inside 
of the lobster. The whites of the eggs may be cut in rings 
or chopped small. These, with the beet and cucumber, 


GENERAL REMARKS.—We give some of the newest of the 
many new varieties of the lately worn fashions for spring, 
A pretty white lace fichu, for wearing over a low neck ; 
short-sleeved evening-dress; a soft-crowned cap bonnet; an 
English walking-hat of black felt, trimmed with stiff wings ; 


serve to garnish the salad. The quality of lobsters may } a black lace wrap for the head and shoulders ; 2 straw hat, 
usually be told by their weight. Good lobsters are heavy. | trimmed with pink feathers outside, and ribbon in; a white 


Those that are watery are light. 


{ chip hat, trimmed with one long ostrich-plume and a rest- 
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ling bird. Two other hats of the latest styles, and two } The hair is parted at the side, and waved in large, hollow 


head-dresses; one has the hair cut short across the fore- 


; 


crepes; or, if the hair is light, it is frimzed. Above this 


head; the end falls over it as a fringe; at the back of the }'there is a band of ribbon-velvet, edged with a fringe of 


fringe the hair is turned back over a frisette. It is combed 
back from the temples, and at the top of the head an Apollo 
pow is fastened with a tortoise-shell pin. A shower of curls 
at the back; 
anequal length. The other has the hair in the centre of 
the forehead, cut short, and curled. At the temples the hair 
is combed toward the back of the head, and kept in plaee 
with combs having tortoise-shell ballsat the top. The back 
hair is formed into loops above the forehead ; these are con- 
tinued into torsades, terminating as a catogan, with a single 
broad loop of smooth hair. 

No absolutely new colors have been introduced this 
spring; but the grays, browns, creams, maizes, blues, greens, 
and pinks, are in such innumerable shades, and are 80 
leautiful, that nothing is left to be wished for in color. As 
many as three shades of one color are often employed for 
one dress, or the material will be striped in three shades. 
Soft grays, soft browns, and creams, promise to be the most } 
popular for street costumes. De bege, delaines, batistes, 
chales, grenadines, cambrics, and percales, are all of the 


| 


; 





} 


> 
4 


new shades. The summer silks, cambrics, etc., are fre- } 
quently in small, broken plaids, or in gingham plaids. The } 
fashion of trimming with ruffles, and bands of flowered } 
or plaid material, which is woven on the selvage, in per- } 
} FoR A Youne Giri.—The skirt has a bias piece without any 


} fullness at the bottom, headed by a puffing. The over-skirt 
} is long in front, and very much drawn to the back, where it 
} is finished with sheen, and fastened by loops of violet silk. 


cales and organdies, is again revived. 

The Centennial year, and the Exhibition, have suggested 
the revival of the Martha Washington costume; so, dresses 
eut more open in the neck, in front, will be much worn, 
with pointed fichus, or handkerchiefs made of thin lawn, 
and trimmed with lace. With this style of costume, the 
dbow-sleeve, trimmed with lace or other ruffles, is neces- 
sary. This will possibly be an American fashion only, but 
avery pretty one, whilst abroad all styles that belong to 
the past are modified to suit present needs. Old lace, dla 
jewelry, etc., are much sought after; and as the demand is 
much greater than the supply, the old laces and jewelry 
are copied with marvelous exactness. 

The cuirass waist is still the most popular. Over-skirts 
are growing longer and longer, but are still worn, though 
their total disappearance has been so very often predicted. 
Dresses are still made clinging, and some exceedingly plain. 
One of the prettiest we have seen had a silk skirt of rather 
narrow brown and blue stripes, without any trimming, and 
a long Polonaise of India blue cashmere, finished only 
with a hem. 

Wraps of all styles, to suit all ages and tastes, have ap- 
peared. Some of the prettiest are small circulars of light 
cloth, with pretty hoods lined with colored silk, and trimmed 
with a fringe. Dolmans, half-fitting and three-quarters 
fitting sacques, are also in favor. 

Bowers are in as great variety as dresses,and wraps. 
All shapes that are becoming are popular, only no bonnet 
is worn very forward on the head. The least suspicion of 
gold, silver, or steel braid, is seen on some black chip or 
horse-hair bonnets. When sparingly used, this employment 
of the metals is very stylish; when too much used, it is 
exceedingly vulgar. Cashmere laces will be a good deal 
employed in trimming. Flowers are, as usual, very popu- 
lar in the spring. Tulle, which has been abandoned for 
some years, has been revived for more dressy occasions. 

Hats present almost as many varieties as bonnets, Tur- 
bans, the Derby hat, large soft, falling brims, and brims 
coming over the face, and turned up at the sides and back, 
will all be worn. 

Heap-Dresses.—The newest manner of arranging the 
hair is in torsades, one of which falls very low on the nape 
of the neck, in an extremely graceful manner. For even- 





either gold, silver, or small pearls or diamonds. This rib- 
bon is passed threugh a curl at the side, and then formed 
into a bow. There are loops of hair at the top of the head, 


the ringlets, which are heavy ones, are of } ; and two ringlets at the back. 


Tue Camwertc Friiunes of J. & J. Cash are an article 
that is fast b ing indi ble. It is an exceedingly 
durable and stylish trimming for ladies’, children’s, and 
infants’ wardrobes. Manufactured, as it is, by the quan- 
tity, it can be bought for much less than if made at home, 
and is, therefore, to be recommended on the score of econo- 
my. We call attention to it here, however, as one of the 
latest of the fashion novelties. 








CHILDREN’S FASHIONS. 

Fie. 1—Lirtte Grrx’s Dress.—The frock is of brown 
cashmere, plain in front, and in kilt plaits at the back. 
Coat of brown and white cloth, of a very light make, which 
has the effect of a quilted cloth. The sash, at the Lack, 
which reaches from ufder the arms, is of thick brown rib- 
bon; the collar, cufis, and pockets, are of brown silk. Cap 
of brown silk. 

Fic. 11.—Dress oF VIOLET AND WuITE StriPEep Mouarr, 


The deep basque jacket is tight-fitting at the back, dhd a 
little looser in front, where it is deeper than at the back. 
Collar and peckets of violet silk. White chip hat, lined 
with violet, and trimmed with white daisies, 

Fie. 11.—Youne Grreu’s Dress or Bive S1LK.—The skirt 
is laid in kilt plaite; a sash, with fringed ends, falls over 
the back; close-fitting basques, edged with ecru worsted 
lace. The same trims the sleeves. Straw hat, trimmed 
with a white ostrich tip, and a band of blue velvet. 

Fig. 1v.—Boy’s Costume or Gray Crora.—The skirt and 
vest are buttoned down the entire front, and fit plainly. 
The skirt has kilt plaits at the back; the jacket falls away 
from the front, is made quite large, and has a wide collax 
Gray straw hat. 





NOTICES. 

4a@- In Remrrine, for “ Peterson’s Magazine,” name, at 
the top of yeur letter, your post-office, county, and State. If 
possible, procure a post-office order on Philadelphia. If a 
post-office order cannot be had, get a draft on New York, or 
Philadelphia, deducting the exchange: if a draft cannot be 
had, send greenbaeks or notes of National banks, and re- 
gister your letter. Be particular to address to CuaRuzs J. 
Peterson, No 306 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 

4a Persons ordering the Magazine from agents, or deal- 
ers, must look to them for the supply of the work. The 
publisher has no agent for whom he is responsible. 

&3~ When the direction of a Magazine is to be changed, 
say at what post-office it was received, as well as the one it 
is to be sent to in future. 

8@> Contributors, who wish to preserve their articles, 
must keep copies of them. We do not undertake to return 
manuscripts that we cannot use, 

4a—~ No subscription received, at club prices, for less than 
a year. Club subscribers must begin with either the January 
or the July number. 

im Back numbers for 1873, 1874, and 1875, may be had 


ing parties, the Fontanges coiffure is the most charming. { of the principal agents, or of the publisher. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 





LADIES’ FANCY WORK. 


LADIES, JUST THE BOOK FOR YOU. 


LADIES’ FANCY WORK, a new book, just published? 
devoted to Feather Work, Paper Flowers, Fire Screens, Shrines? 
Rustic Pictures, a charming series of designs for Easter 
Crosses, Straw Ornaments, Shell Flowers and Shell Work 
Bead Mosaic and Fish Scale Embroidery, Mair Work, Car. 
board Ornaments, Fancy Rubber Work, Cottage Foot Rests, 
Window Garden Decorations, Illuminating, Grecian and 
Oriental Painting, Crochet Work, Fret-Work, designs in 
Embroidery, Java Canvas Work, and an immense number of 
designs of other fancy work, to delight all lovers of household 
artand recreation. 300 pages, 250 illustrations. Price $1.40, 
sent by mail, post-paid, or for sale by all book stores. (Ready 
March 15.) 

HOUSEHOLD ELEGANCTIES. A splendid book on house- 
hold art, devoted to a multitude of topics, interesting to ladies 
everywhere. Among the most popular subjects are Transpa- 
rencies on Glass, Leaf Work, Autumn Leaves, Wax Work, 
Painting, Leather Work, Picture Frames, Brackets, Wall 
Pockets, Work Boxes and Baskets, Straw Work, Skeleton 
Leaves, Hair Work, Shell Work, Mosaic, Crosses, Cardboard 
Work, Worsted Work, Spatter Work, Mosses, Core Work, 
etc. Hundreds of exquisite illustrations decorate the pages, 
which are full to overflowing with hints and devices to every 
lady, how to ornament her home cheaply, tastefully, and 
delightfully, with fancy articles of her own construction. BY 
far the most popzlar and elegant gift book of the year—300 


aa pages. Price $1.50, sent post-paid by mail, or for sale by all 


book stores. 

WINDOW GARDENING, By Henry T. Wiit1ams, Eprror 
Tae Lipres’ Fiorat Cantnet. An elegant book with 250 fine 
engravings and 300 pages, containing a descriptive list of all 
plants suitable for window culture, directions for their treat- 
ment, and practical information about plants and flowers for 
the parlor, conservatory, wardian case fernery, or window 
garden. Price $1.50, by mail, post-paid. For sale at all book 
stores, 


THE LADIES’ FLORAL CABINET AND PICTORIAL HOME COMPANION, devoted to Household Elegancies, 
Housekeeping, Art, Music, Home Pets, Ladies’ Fancy Work, Society, Amusements, Flowers, Window Gardening, Cottages, 
ete. THE PRETTIEST LADIES’ PAPER IN AMERICA. BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. $1.30 per year. Agents 
wanted. Specimen copies, 10 cents, Address HENRY T. WILLIAMS, Publisher, 46 Beekman Street, New York. 





GET THE GENUINE! BEWARE OF IMITATIONS! 


THOMSON’S 


PATENT 


Glove-Fitting Corsets! 


STAMPED 


TRADE-MARE, 


ACROWN. 
EIGHT GRADES 


or 


FINISH, 


AND EACH 


A PERFECT FIT. 


THOMSON’S GLOVE-FITTING are the MOST PER- 
FECT, DURABLE AND ECONOMICAL CORSETS MADE. 
They give ENTIRE SATISFACTION. Every lady who has worn 
them recommends them. Br SurE to Ger THE GENUINE. 
A NOVELTY—THOMSON’S PATENT SOLID 

FASTENING CAPPED CORSET STEELS. 
They are UNBREAK ABLE, and their fastenings do not 
abrade the dress, For sale by first-class dealers overywhere. 
THOMSON, LANGDON & CO., N. Y. 
Sole Importers and Patentces for the U.S. 


AUTOMATIC CRYSTAL FOUNTAIN. 


Gelf-Acting, Requiring no Pressure of Water. 
Ruby-Glass Basin and Globes, 
mounted on a Golden-Bronze 
Standard, with Polished Mar- 
ble Base. ! 

No springs, weights, or hidden 
mechanism, but a simple law of 
hydrostactics practically applied. 
The apparent absence of mo- 
tive power excites general won- 
derment and surprise. 

Always reliable, and in order. 

A little Cologne added to the 
water makes it a delightful 


Perfume Fountain, 
at slight expense, as the water 
is used over and over again. 

Height to top of Basin, 21 in. 

3 Price Complete $15. 
More elaborate styles fur- 
nished ; also, Fountains for 
Counter use. with only silver- 

plated basin and jet in sight. 

Q@B™ Address for Circular. 

JAMES W. TUFTS, 


3 to 39 Bowker Street, 
BOSTON, MASS. 





LOOMINGTON NURSERY, F. K. Penix, Blooming- 


ton, Ill. Price lists free, 4 Catalogues, 25c. 


Aweet SEMENTS 











Are receivedby WM. J. CARLTON, 
ADVERTISING AGENT, 39 Park Row, New York. 
Special Agent for Peterson's Magazine. 
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